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ANNUAL MEETINGS 


‘THE eighty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union will be held in the Highland Baptist Church, Springfield, Mass., 
»eginning Monday, May 27, 1901, at 9 o’clock A. M. 
Henry S. Burrace, Recording Secretary. 
PoRTLAND, MeE., April 25, 1901. 


The eighty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the Highland Baptist Church, 
Springfield, Mass., on the evening of the first day of the meetings of the Mis- 
sionary Union. 

ARNOLD STEVENS, Chairman. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 25, 1901. 


Belegates to the Anniversaries. We wish to remind our churches everywhere 
that at the Anniversaries of the Missionary Union to be held in Springfield, 

Mass., on Monday and Tuesday, May 27 and 28, any Baptist church which 
has contributed to the work of the Union during the past year is entitled to 
appoint and send one delegate as a member for the year, and additional annual 
members and delegates may be constituted for every additional hundred dol- 
lars contributed above the first hundred. 

Honorary life members may also be constituted by any church, one member 
for every hundred dollars contributed during the preceding year. 

The churches should take pains everywhere to do this and furnish delegates 
so sent to the Anniversaries with credentials of membership. 


Gre Financial Outcome of the year is such as to fill us with gratitude to God 
and to the loyal spirits throughout the denomination. 

We have been enabled from the receipts through ordinary channels to pay 
for the work of the year and to carry over upwards of $4,000 of such receipts 
to reduce the debt. Besides this we have been favored with a first installment 
of a bequest from the estate of the late D. S. Ford to the amount of $68,666.66, 
which portion of the bequest it has seémed best to the committee to apply to 
further reduce the deficit. 

Thus the debt of $111,000 which was brought over from the past two years 
has been reduced to a little over $38,000. Besides this, our permanent and 
annuity funds have been increased by $34,579.99; and about $50,000 have been 
received through various channels for famine relief in India. 


El ccident to Dr. Clough. We are pained to learn through a recent letter 

from Mrs. John E. Clough of Ongole, India, that while on a tour among the 
villages in his district he experienced a fall, resulting in serious injury to the 
ligaments of the thigh. The exact nature of the injury was not yet determined. 
We sincerely trust that Dr. Clough may not long be laid aside, especially at a 
time when converts are again coming by hundreds asking for baptism. About 
1,800 have been received within a few weeks. It looks again as if succeeding 
the recent famine a great spiritual harvest is about to be gathered. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF,MR. MERRIAM 


THE close of the month of March was attended by an event which will bring 
much regret to many friends of this MAGAZINE. We refer to the retire- 
ment of the Editorial Secretary, Rev. Edmund F. Merriam. For more than 
twenty years Mr. Merriam has been connected with the service at the Rooms, 
entering the office in 1880 as an assistant to Secretary Murdock. He gave him- 
self with great earnestness to all the interests of the cause; and through all the 
vears since, his devotion and industry in behalf of the affairs of the Union have 
been unceasing. In 1892 Mr. Merriam was elected as one of the corresponding 
secretaries of the Union and served for one year, conducting the correspond- 
ence with the missionaries in Africa and on the Telugu field. In 1893 he was 
chosen Editorial Secretary, although for a long time previously he was prac- 
tically editor, both of the MAGAzINE and The Kingdom, and later became busi- 
ness manager of both. The growing attractiveness and efficiency of all our re- 
cent publications are largely due to him. During the period of Mr. Merriam’s 
service he has also been a frequent contributor of articles on missions to the de- 
nominational papers. He has also added much to our permanent literature in 
the way of historical sketches of the various missions and of the native peoples 
among whom our missionaries have labored, besides preparing two historical 
works: one known as “The American Baptist Missionary Union and Its Mis- 
sions,” and the other entitled, “A History of American Baptist Missions,” 
lately published by the Publication Society. Since 1888 Mr. Merriam has 
also served as Recording Secretary of the Executive Committee, and for quite 
a period has had charge of correspondence in regard to wills and annuities. 
Mr. Merriam’s uniform courtesy and christian spirit have rendered him a 
brother beloved among his associates and to the numerous visitors at the 
Rooms, and also to the nearly five hundred missionaries of the Union, with 
whose personnel he has been exceptionally familiar and intothe success of whose 
widespread work his whole heart has entered. Mr. Merriam leaves the service 
of the Union on his own initiative, to become associated with the editorship 
of The Watchman, the chief exponent of New England Baptist thought and 
enterprise. With this journal he has been somewhat associated and its work 
has a peculiar congeniality to him. In the columns of that paper Mr. Merriam 
will still continue to render a most valued, if less direct service to the cause 
of missions, while in turn his long familiarity with the world-wide fields will 
tend to enrich his own service in the realm of religious journalism. Since, in 
the providence of God, the relations which bound him to us are now to be 
severed we shall ever be grateful for the unique service he has rendered; and 
rejoice that as a neighbor, friend and brother, we are still to have him near us 
and in a service so intimately related —THE SECRETARIES. 


A WORD OF FAREWELL AND GOOD WISHES 


| N surrendering the work of editor of the Baptist Missionary Mac- 

AZINE, after more than twenty years’ service, I desire to leave on record 
an expression of hearty thanks for all the kindness and encouragement which 
I have received in this long period of work. No one can be more conscious 
than myself of the defects of the service, but I can conscientiously say that I 
have tried to do the best which the limitations of the position and my abilities 
would allow ; and I am grateful for the forbearance so continually shown by the 
readers of the MaGazinE. Since the Missionary Union assumed the publica- 
tion of the MaGazinE, January 1, 1897, and the enlargement in the size of tlic 
periodical, there has been more opportunity for attractiveness and diversity in 
the make-up; and the rapid growth in circulation and public favor has been a 
constant stimulus to yet more earnest efforts for its improvement. 
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I leave the Missionary Union with the most cordial feelings toward the 

-ociety, the missions and all the officers and missionaries without exception, 
nd shall hope still to be able to do much to promote the welfare of the special 

“ivision of the Master’s service in which I have labored so long. While look- 

‘ng forward to larger usefulness in the manifold interests of the Kingdom of 

-ur Redeemer, I shall always cherish a deep regard for the Baptist Mission- 
ry MAGAZINE, and all that it represents, and hope that it may grow in power 
ad usefulness as its years increase. 


EpmuND F. MERRIAM. 


REV. MOSES HOMAN BIXBY, D. D. 


; HE death of Dr. Bixby, at his home in Providence, R. I., on March 21, has 

already been announced, but his connection with the American Baptist 
slissionary Union was so long and important that it is becoming that some 
»otice of his life should be recorded in the pages of this MAGAzINE. He was a 
inissionary of the Union, in Burma, from 1853 to 1871, and has been a member 
.{ the Board of Managers for twenty-four years, and Recording Secretary oi 
the board for sixteen years. Both on the foreign field and at home, therefore, 
he has made himself an influential part of the work of the Union. 

He was born in Warren, Grafton County, N. H., August 20, 1827, one of a 
family of eight sons, of whom five became ministers of the gospel. At the age 
of ten years it is believed that he was converted to the Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
he united with the Methodist Episcopal Church in Warren, when only twelve 
years of age. At once he began studies with reference to the ministry of the 
gospel, and at the age of sixteen was appointed class leader and superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, and soon after became a licensed preacher in the Metho- 
dist Church. He united with the Methodist Church in Warren as there was no 
Baptist church in town, but he had always believed in immersion as the scrip- 
tural baptism, and at about seventeen or eighteen years of age he united with 
the Baptist Church in East Hardwick, Vermont. He then began studies in 
various Baptist schools, as Derby Seminary and the Baptist College in Mon- 
treal, and was ordained to the ministry of the gospel in Vermont, preaching for 
a time in Williston and Johnson in that state. In 1849 the degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred upon him by Dartmouth College. 

In 1853 he received his appointment as a missionary of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union and was designated to Burma. While on the voyage he 
was compelled to spend several weeks in Cape Town, South Africa, and there 
organized the first Baptist church in that part of the world. In Moulmein he 
first labored with the English-speaking church, which had become reduced to 
a membership of only nine, but in a year this number had been increased to 
forty-five. He then devoted himself to missionary labors among the natives, 
but owing to the ill health of Mrs. Bixby returned to America in 1856. 
\Vhile here he became pastor for three years of the Friendship Street Baptist 
Church in Providence, and again in 1860 he returned to Burma, this time locat- 
ing at Toungoo, being the first to open missionary work among the Shans. 
His labors were crowned with large success, but he was obliged to return to 
America again in 1868, this time by the failure of his own health. He still 
hoped to be able to return to Burma, but becoming convinced that he would 
never again be able to reside in that country, he resigned his connection as a 
missionary of the Union in 1871. ; 

In 1869, however, he had begun labors with what is now the Cranston 
Street Baptist Church. He purchased the lot on which the church was built 
on his own financial responsibility, and gathered the funds for the building 
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which was completed in January, 1869. By the rapid growth of the church and 
Sunday-school, enlargement became necessary in 1873, again in 1876 and again 
in 1879, this last enlargement fully occupying the limits of the original lot. 
The growth of the enterprise continued until it became the largest Baptist 
church in Rhode Island, and in 1893 an adjoining lot was purchased and the 
present elegant house of worship erected. The old building continued to be 
used for the Sunday-school and other work of the church. The degree oi 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon Dr. Bixby by the Central University o: 
Towa, and in addition to his connection with his church and the Missionary 
Union he has been trustee of Newton Theological Institution, of Worcester 
Academy, Hartshorn Memorial College and the Union University of Virginia 
in Richmond, and also of Derby Academy, Vermont. He was also president 
for sixteen years of the Rhode Island Baptist Education Society and at various 
times of the State Convention. 

It is probable that the seeds of disease had remained in his system from 
the time of his labors in Burma, but he continued his active labors until Sep- 
tember, 1900, when he resigned the pastorate of the church, since which time 
his powers had failed to a degree which brought great concern and sorrow to 
his friends. 

We tender our sincere sympathy to Mrs. Truman Johnson, the daughter, 
and to the son, Mr. Merle Bixby, and the whole circle of surviving friends. 


Tre Death of Mrs. Moses H. Bixby followed close upon that of her husband, 

as she passed away on Sunday, March 24. As Miss Gage, she 
desired to enter missionary service, but the way not being open, she became a 
principal of Hampton Ladies’ Seminary. After her marriage to Dr. Bixby pre- 
vious to 1860, her missionary wishes were gratified, as she accompanied him 
to Burma on his return, arriving at Toungoo in 1861. Her influence there 
Was positive, and her labors abundantly useful. After their return to America, 
Mrs. Bixby continued to be useful to the missionary cause in manifold ways, 
especially as an active working member of the Board of Managers of the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, until she was laid aside by ill 
health about two years ago. Since that time she has been calmly awaiting the 
end at her home in Providence. We rejoice to believe that she is now “for- 
ever with the Lord.” 


RETURN OF DR. ASHMORE TO CHINA 


R. and Mrs. William Ashmore, after a sojourn of about two years in the 
United States, have just returned to Japan, and later will go to China. 
They sailed on the steamship “China” from San Francisco, April 17. During 
his stay in this country, Dr. Ashmore has rendered, as ever, most valued ser- 
vice to the churches in America by his enlightening addresses and published 
articles. 

Dr. Ashmore has been invited by the Executive Committee, after a brief 
visit to the field of his protracted labors of a half century in Swatow, to return 
to this country and devote his later years to service among the home churches. 
The action of the Executive Committee will be found in the report of proceed- 
ings of the committee, which appears in this number of the MAGAZINE. 


Tr International Missionary Union will hold its eighteenth Annual Meeting, 
June 5-11, 1901, at Clifton Springs, N. Y. For further information ad- 
dress Mrs. C. C. Thayer, Secretary, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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MISSIONARIES INVITED BACK TO CHINA 


NQUIRIES are reaching us respecting the action of the governor of the 
province of Shan-tung, China, and his invitation to the missionaries to re- 
urn to that province—the province in which the Boxer troubles last summer 
egan. The new governor of the province is Yuan Shih-kai. This man was 
merly, before the war with Japan, Chinese resident in Korea, and has long 
ood in close relation with Li Hung Chang. At the time of the coup d’état of 
ae Empress Dowager he appeared to be in sympathy with her. He was given 
1e governorship of the province of Shan-tung after the removal of his murder-" 
us predecessor, Yu Hsien. Yuan has suppressed the Boxers everywhere 
-ad since the fall of Peking he has continued the pacification of Shan-tung. 
It seems that recently the representatives of the southern American Bap- 
‘ sts, the American Presbyterians and English Baptist missions sent a letter 
') the governor making inquiries concerning the attitude of the authorities re- 
necting their own prospective status and that of the native christians who 
had been ordered to recant, etc., whereupon governor Yuan sent to them the 
following letter, a letter so remarkable as to be characterized by one of the 
missionaries, Mr. R. C. Forsythe, who forwarded it to the North China News, 
as “the most extraordinary letter that has ever been issued by a responsible 
oficial of so high a rank as this governor, as the Magna Charta of Shan-tung.” 
The chief points in the letter are as follows: 


“As there is now no disorder from international friction, it is the more important 
that former treaty engagements be looked up and carefully observed. 

“All pledges of christians to recant, whether given to officials or to persons acting 
as security therefor, all voluntary pledges or promises of whatever kind to the same 
effect, are null and void and no further account is to be taken of them. I have, moreover, 
instructed my subordinates to put out proclamations for the public information, lest 
christians be subjected to hindrance or annoyance in the matter. 

“You, reverend sirs, have been preaching in China many years, and without exception 
exhort men concerning righteousness; your church customs are strict and correct and all 
your converts may well observe them. In establishing your custom you have been 
careful to see that Chinese law was observed. How then can it be said that there is 
disloyalty? 

“To meet this sort of calumny I have instructed that proclamations be put out. J 
propose hereafter to have lasting peace. Church interests will then prosper and your 
idea of preaching righteousness I can promote. 

“The present overturning is of a most extraordinary character. It forced you, rever- 
end sirs, by land and water to go long journeys and subjected you to alarm and danger, 
causing me many qualms of conscience. 

“Everywhere (in Shan-tung) it is now quiet and the missionaries of Germany and 
France and other nations have returned to the interior to preach as formerly. If you, 
reverend sirs, wish to return to the interior I would beg you to first give me word, that 
I may most certainly order the military to carefully protect and escort you.” 


_ Quite apart from the cheering assurance this letter gives us of real protec- 
tion, it is also, emanating from so able a statesman, an index of the direction 
which he expects China, with the Empress Dowager thrown into the back- 


ground, will take in the near future, or as the China Herald says of “how he ex- 
pects the cat to jump.” 


AN ASSAM NUMBER 


The next number of the Miss1onARY MAGAZINE will be an “Assam Num- 
ber,” in accordance with a previously arranged program. 


THE NORTHERN FRANCE AND 


BELGIAN BAPTIST ASSOCIATION 


REV. AIME CADOT, CHAUNY, AISNE, FRANCE 


W E are glad to be able to give you a 

little encouragement in sending you 

this modest report of the development of 

our work during the last ten years. Al- 

low me to say first, 

I. SOME WORDS ABOUT THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF OUR EFFORTS. 

It was in this part of our country that 
the missionary work began and from 
which the Baptist movement extended. 
In beginning their work in founding 
churches our first pioneers, Cretin, Le- 
poids, Foulon, Boileau, Lemaire, etc., now 
in heaven, desired to build upon a good 
foundation and with substantial materials. 
Their foundation was Jesus, the Savior of 
the world, “the one Name given among 
men whereby they may be saved.” The 
stones they used were souls truly con- 
verted. Like them, we prefer to have 
fewer baptisms to announce to you, and 
to baptize only tried and solid believers. 
With these elements, our flocks formed al- 
most entirely of Catholics born of the 
Holy Spirit, we have prepared 

II. FAITHFUL WORKERS, 

capable of supporting opprobrium and 
persecution. When the gendarmes were 
sent against us and our places of worship 
at Chauny, at La Fére, at Servais were 
shut up, when they brought us before 
magistrates or put some of us in prison, 
on account of zeal in preaching Christ, our 
brethren stood firm. Nevertheless, the 
more wealthy among them, those who had 
fields, meadows, woods, sold them and 
went to the United States with two of 
their leaders, and there in the state of II- 
linois they founded French-speaking Bap- 
tist churches. That weakened the above- 
mentioned churches, which still suffer 
from it; for how much more numerous 
should we be at La Fére and at Chauny 
if these brethren had remained among us. 
What was also necessary for the subsist- 
ence and the continuation of the work of 
God in the North was 

III. PASTORS WILLING TO LIVE IN A HUM- 

BLE FASHION AND WHO WOULD BE CON- 

TENT WITH SMALL SALARIES. 

In working among the poor our faithful 
workers could have done no good if they 
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had not lived the same kind of life as their 
hearers, or nearly so. For their people 
would have doubted about their vocation 
or their disinterestedness. But God has 
given us missionaries who were willing 
when visiting members of their flocks at a 
distance to carry their own provision: 
with them. When the pastor at Denain 
went away visiting for eight or ten. days. 
he took in his bag little raw onions t« 
help him to eat his bread or that which 
they gave him. He slept in the cottages 
of the miners to whom he went to preach, 
in the localities where after leaving De- 
nain they had gone to work. It is in this 


‘way that new posts have been founded, 


and that the church of our brother Vin- 
cent has become so numerous and so pow- 
erful. In order that these new groups 
should live and thrive it was necessary 
that we should have 

IV. PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

It is impossible for a mission to main- 
tain its existence if it has not any place in 
which to gather its adherents. Every 
brood has need of a nest. The temple 
that friends have helped to build is a sa- 
cred home, full of attraction. Now, in our 
work in the North, in spite of the poverty 
of our brethren, we have some good solid 
chapels at Chauny, at La Fére, at Denain, 
at St. Sauveur, and during the last ten 
years we have built others at Bruay, at 
Auchal, at Preseau, at Croix, at Ougrée, at 
Anzin, at Béthune, and while waiting for 
something better, we have erected wooden 
places of worship at Lourches, at Ver- 
meilles, at Leus, and at the third mine of 
Bruay. Besides these the churches of 
Leus and of Peruwelz are just now making 
strenuous efforts to build each one a tem- 
ple, and the church at Ougrée is collecting 
for a second temple, which will be built 
(D. V.) at Seraing, where there are 40,000 
inhabitants. For these places of worship 
and for our new fields of labor we needed 

Vv. NEW WORKERS. 

During the last ten years, or about that, 
we have ordained and put into the work 
the pastors Farelly, Vaturin, Brogniez, 
Meyer, Rafinesque, all prepared amongst 
us for their work. There are also Mme. 


Brogniez, Messieurs Verdier and Coquet, 
nd we have now at Chauny another pu- 
oil, Oscar Guillaume, who gives us much 
iope, on account of his piety and his 
ability. We only prepare for the ministry 
oung men who are very pious, who pos- 
ess courage and good health, to fit them 
or hard work, and who also have a cer- 
ain amount of facility in learning and in 
peaking. We needed also 
I. MAGAZINES AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
Our brethren of the North of France 
‘ounded L’ Echo de la Vérité, which we have 
iven to the other French Baptist Asso- 
ciation. La Pioche et la Truelle is edited by 
nembers of our own association. Besides 
‘hese numerous publications millions and 
nillions of pages of apologetical matter, 
‘gainst infidelity, against the errors of 
Rome, or accounts of conversions (ordi- 
varily distributed gratis, or sold at cost 
price), have been circulated everywhere, 
and we have also distributed about 60,000 
racts on Peace. God has seen and 
blessed 
VII. THE PERSEVERING WORK OF OUR MIS- 
SIONARIES. 


During the last ten years our brother 
Farelly of Béthune has held 1,585 meet- 
ings in thirty-four different localities, and 
since 1892, with the help of some friends, 
he has sold a hundred Bibles, 3,000 New 
Testaments, 1,000 Gospels and 37,000 re- 
ligious books and almanacs. He has built 
a temple and three wooden preaching 
halls. He would have done more, but his 
work has been constantly limited by want 
of resources. This brother is a very good 
preacher. Our brother Vincent of Denain 
has founded groups (some of which have 
been formed into important churches), 
such as Préseau, Péruwelz, Croix, Rou- 
baix, Lourches, Dauchy, Flines-la Raches, 
Lallaing, Leus, Haisne, Loos, Bruay, 
Auchel, Isbergues, Auzin; and he has 
given to the work of God his five children, 
who labor for the salvation of souls, two 
as pastors in Paris, one as a schoolmaster 
and preacher, two as pastors’ wives. 

The church of Croix, founded in 18092, 
with eighteen members, counts now fifty. 
It is self-supporting. The pastor, Brother 
Mafille, receives no salary. This flock has 
a mission station, with sixteen members, 
at Avion. Another station is in process oi 
veing formed at Framerier, Belgium. 


VIII, GIFTS AND SACRIFICES. 
I cannot say what figure they reach. 


The Northern France and Belgian Baptist Association 
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We have had help from America and else- 
where. During the last ten years the 
miners at Denain have given 30,000 f. for 
different objects. The church at Chauny 
from 55,000 to 60,000 f., including the sal- 
ary of the pastor. During the last three 
years since Brother Andru has come to 
La Fére, that flock has given 6,656 f. There 
are only seventy-one members. Our poor 
and dear brethren at Ougrée have collected 
in little sums more and more every year, 
and their total stands at 3,757 f. All our 
churches make sacrifices, but I have not 
all the figures at hand. Neither have I 
the number of 
IX. OUR BAPTISMS. 

Between 1889 and 1899, 240 persons were 
baptized in the department of Pas-de- 
Calais. Our pastors here are not in a 
hurry to baptize, for fear of having disap- 
pointments. At Denain during these ten 
years there have been 167 baptized, of 
whom twelve have been excluded and two 
readmitted. At Compiégne, or its neigh- 
borhood, during the last four years, fifteen 
or sixteen have been baptized, some very 
remarkable cases. Here at Chauny and at 
La Fére there is little encouragement. 
Have not received report from St. Sau- 
veur and neighborhood. But there is a 
good deal of spiritual life in these 
churches and the habit of sacrifice is grow- 
ing. 

X. EXTENSION IN BELGIUM. 

The pastor in Chauny, not obtaining 
much encouragement in his district, sent 
to Ougrée seven years ago his helpers, 
M. and Mme. Brogniez, who both had 
been his pupils. Since then he has sent to 
join them another pupil, Urbain Taquet. 
He had already baptized eleven persons 
there before M. Brogniez went, and since 
then one hundred and ninety persons have 
made a profession of their faith in 
the same way, twenty-six last year 
and already eight his year. Brogniez 
has built a temple, which will soon 
be too small for his congregation. 
He is collecting to build another in a 
neighboring locality of 40,000 people. In 
1899 he held 360 meetings in twenty differ- 
ent places, sold twenty Bibles and 200 New 
Testaments. They have nine or ten 


preaching rooms around Ougrée. In the 
summer they sometimes go out in com- 
panies in the villages where they preach 
in the streets, often five or six times in the 
day. We are about to admit into our 
Northern Association 
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XI. THE BAPTIST INDEPENDENT CHURCH 
OF AVENUE DU MAINE, PARIS. 

The two pastors, Messieurs Phil. and 
Sam. Vincent, of the Paris Theological 
School, are at the head of this self-sup- 
porting church. In spite of their isola- 
tion God has not only provided for their 
needs, but he has enabled them to build a 
chapel in the thickly populated neighbor- 
hood of the above avenue. Honored with 
the confidence of the most distinguished 
pastors in Paris and the provinces, they 
have had the assistance of all denomina- 


Ten Years of the French Mission, Southern France 


‘tions in building their temple, upon whic! 
however, there is still remaining som. 
debt, that the Lord will help them t 
liquidate. This church, united to our a: 
sociation, will be a great encourageme: 
for us, for M. Philémon Vincent is muc 
appreciated, both on account of h. 
preaching and of his theological attai: 
ments. 

We expect new blessings from heave . 
and we wish that all your missionary « 
forts may be everywhere crowned wii: 
success. 


| 1888 there existed eight Baptist 

churches in France in connection with 
the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
These were: In Paris, the Rue de Lille 
church; Chauny; St. Sauveur; la Fére; 
Denain; Montbéliard; Lyons; and St. 
Etienne. These, with their out-stations, 
numbered about nine hundred members. 
The bulk of these churches were in the 
northern districts of France; Montbéliard 
was the only one in the East, and Lyons 
and St. Etienne the only ones in the 
South. 

A few years before (1885), Dr. J. N. 
Murdock, on a visit to Paris, had made 
openings for me to enter the service of the 
Union as pastor of the Rue de Lille 
Church, of which I was a member, and as 
missionary for France. But I was then 
one of the directors of that evangelistic in- 
stitution known as “The McAll Mission,” 
and I did not see my way to accept the 
call. However, my mind became much 
exercised as to the necessity of making 
some provision for the permanent spirit- 
ual needs of the converts of the McAll 
Mission. Dr. McAll, who was a Congre- 
gationalist, saw the same necessity and 
made several attempts to meet it, but his 
mission was established on the undenom- 
inational basis, which could not be altered. 

In the summer of 1888, Drs. A. J. 


Gordon, J. N. Murdock, H. C. Mabie and 
others visited Paris. 


The two first named 
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REV. RUBEN SAILLENS, PARIS 


brethren had a conference with Dr. Mc- 
All and myself, and an agreement was 
made that the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union and the McAll Mission were 
to share equally the rent and expenses of 
a large hall in the centre of the city, 
which would be used both as a Baptist 
mission church and as a McAll Mission 
hall, under my direction. Thus I became 
a missionary of the Union, while retain- 
ing my position in the McAll Mission, re- 
ceiving aid direct from Boston indepen- 
dently of the older Baptist mission, which 
had been established in France for more 
than fifty years. We entered the new hall, 
Rue St. Denis, in January, 1889, having 
previously baptized a few converts in the 
baptistery at Rue de Lille. These, with 
seven members already baptized, formed 
the nucleus of the new church. From 
1889 to 1890 the growth of the work was 
rapid. At the end of the first year more 
than sixty members were in fellowship, 
and above one hundred and twenty at the 
end of the second year. 

At a large conference for Christian 
workers from all parts of France and from 
all denominations, in October, 1890, a de- 
cided feeling of opposition to the Baptists 
was evinced by some leading speakers. 
At the same time two Free Church pas- 
tors, who had been previously exercised 
on the question of baptism, asked me ‘o 
baptize them during the few days which 


the conference lasted. The ceremony was 
duly performed, but it created a great stir. 
For this reason and others, which I ex- 
plained at the time, I clearly saw that I 
must resign my position in the McAll 
Mission, and I did so. From October 20 
‘o Christmas day, 1890, we waited for an 
answer from the Boston Executive, as we 
had now to look to them, under God, for 
the entire support of the work and of the 
vorkers. A cablegram came, and was 
welcomed with much gratitude: “We shall 
support you.” 

In the mean time the work at Rue de 
Lille was sharing the prosperity of our 
own, Baptist views were spreading among 
ihe christian people of Paris, and con- 
\erts were gathered from Roman Cathol- 
icism and infidelity. There being no 
iinancial interests in common, no other 
bond of union than the willing bond of 
christian fellowship, the two churches 
worked harmoniously together. 

In 1891 a beloved brother, whom I had 
known for many years, M. Julien Sainton, 
a missionary of the French Home Mis- 
sion Society, was led to take a similar step 
to that which I had taken a few months 
before. M. Sainton had been brought up 
as a Reformed Church man, but he had 
seen the truth of baptism not long after 
becoming a preacher of the gospel, and 
had been baptized in England. However, 
he had kept aloof from all denomina- 
tions, and had become a powerful evange- 
list, serving all churches. But on that 
line he had met with the same expe- 
riences and disappointments which had 
been my own, and at the conference for 
christian workers which I have mentioned 
above, he took sides with me very cou- 
rageously. He was led, shortly after my 
resignation from the McAll Mission, to 
take the same step with regard to his so- 
ciety, and retired to the West of France, 
where he founded on his own responsi- 
bility an independent little Baptist church 
in the city of Niort. Through his faith- 
ful preaching a movement similar to that 
which was going on in Paris broke out in 
that part of the country, where there are 
a good many Protestants of the old type. 
Apart from those who joined his church 
at Niort, about fifty christians of the 
neighboring Free Churches of Matha and 
Moncoutant sought baptism at his hands. 
The result being that to-day these 
churches are thoroughly leavened with 
3aptist views, infant sprinkling having be- 
come a thing of the past. Brother Sain- 
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ton went on working on independent lines 
up to February, 1893, when he became one 
of our regular missionaries. 

In 1891 also I had the privilege to bap- 
tize several leading men, most of whom 
are still amongst us: Professor Paul Passy, 
LL. D. (now professor of the School for 
Higher Studies, one of the schools con- 
nected with the Sorbonne). He is an elder 
in the present Rue de Lille Church, and 
the able editor of our bi-monthly maga- 
zine, L’Echo de la Vérité. His brother, Jean 
Passy, a bright and very intellectual young 
man, was soon ajiterwards appointed 
as librarian to the city of Toulon, where 
he prepared the way for our work by his 
faithful testimony. This beloved disciple 
has gone since to the presence of his 
Lord. These two brothers were the sons 
of a distinguished French politician and 
economist, M. Frédéric Passy. We also 
received among us Dr. Estraband, the 
medical missionary attached to the McAil 
Mission, and Mme. Estraband; Pastor 
Laiigt of the Free Church and his wife. 
Pastor Migault of the Free Church, and 
others. More than one hundred and 
thirty baptisms took place in that year at 
the Rue St. Denis Church. 

An evangelist of the McAll Misison, a 
fellow-student of mine at Dr. H. Grattan- 
Guinness’ Institute in London, where he 
had been baptized, M. E. Sagnol was a 
member of my church. But when I re- 
signed from the McAll Mission his posi- 
tion in it became somewhat delicate, and 
as he shared our views on all points, he 
shortly afterwards became one of our mis- 
sionaries. 

In 1892 the work at Toulon-la-Seyne was 
begun. Through M. Jean Passy, a chris- 
tian of Toulon had become convinced of 
the truth of baptism, and he wrote me, 
asking me to baptize him, and intimating 
that the small gathering of converts from 
Romanism who were worshipping with 
him would easily be persuaded also. It so 
happened that the pastor of that little 
flock, M. de Robert, was an old school- 
fellow of mine. My visit to Toulon re- 
sulted in the whole community, about 
twenty-five people, resolving to obey the 
Lord’s command of baptism. I immersed 
seventeen of them in the sea, the pastor 
included, and he afterwards baptized the 
rest. Thus we had one more church on 
our list. 

About the same time I became ac- 
quainted, through a lady who had joined 
our church in Paris, with an evangelist 
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whose state of health compelled him to re- 
side in Nice, where he had married the 
daughter of a Reformed Church pastor. 
M. and Mme. Long, with Mme. Poulain, 
their mother, were quietly, and in great 
weakness, carrying on a truly apostolic 
work in that gayest of cities. Supporting 
themselves as best they could by giving 
lessons and portrait painting, they made 
their house a centre of christian activity, 
and they had gathered around them a lit- 
tle company of about twenty converts. 
The lady whom I baptized in Paris had 
been one of these. A correspondence 
with M. Long showed me a man who 
was desirous to obey the Lord’s command 
and example to the full. He had no diffi- 
culty in accepting christian baptism, and 
he came all the way from Nice to Paris in 
order to receive it. After a few days, 
during which we all appreciated his gifts, 
his consecration to the Master’s cause, he 
returned to Nice, and soon all his people 
were baptized. Thus another little star, 
shining in the hand of the Master, was 
added to our small cluster. 

It was in that same year, 1892, that, at 
the request of the Executive Committee, 
I visited once more the United States, 
where I had been once before, in 1883. I 
attended the Annual Meetings in Philadel- 
phia, and the hearty reception I received 
there remains one of my sweetest mein- 
ories. Nor can I ever forget the over- 
whelming generosity with which the com- 
mittee met my requests on behalf of 
France. 

In the beginning of 1893, Brother Sain- 
ton officially joined our mission. Just at 
the same time the church of Tramelan 
(Bernese Jura, Switzerland) joined us. 
The history of the Baptist movement in 
French Switzerland is most interesting. 
A very able and godly man, Pastor 
Auréle Robert of Neuchatel, had just died, 
leaving a church of which he was practi- 
cally the founder, and which was is near- 
ly as possible Baptist, most of the mem- 
bers, if not all, having been immersed by 
him. As he was a revivalist and a tem- 
perance worker full of zeal and talent, his 
influence went far and wide, and he had 
many disciples outside Neuchatel, through- 
out the whole French part of Switzerland. 
A number of these followers, under the 
leadership of a good evangelist, M. Juil- 
lerat, were to be found at Tramelan, a 
town of five thousand souls, chiefly watch 
makers, up in the mountains. They were 
Baptists without the name, and when I 
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heard of their existence, I affectionately 
wrote to Brother Juillerat urging him to 
take a decided stand and to join our ranks. 
I received an invitation to visit these dear 
friends, and I did so, going up to these 
cold regions in January, in the coldes: 
weather than I ever remember. But when 
I arrived there, my heart was cheered and 
warmed at once. I found a company of one 
hundred and fifty baptized believers, 
crowding a little room, and after some 
words of explanation on our distinctive 
principles, and much prayer, they voted to 
be a Baptist church. In that same village 
there had been for more than twenty years 
a little group of regular Baptists, whom 
the pastor of Montbéliard visited from 
time to time, but who never had dreamed 
that they might be increased tenfold in a 
single day! But so it was. To-day the 
church of Tramelan has a membership of 
two hundred and fourteen, owns its place 
of worship, and is self-supporting.- - 

In the year 1893 also, the church of 
Valentigney, an offshoot of Montbéliard, 
was established. The Pays de Mont- 
béliard is a little province by itself, the 
majority of the population being Luther- 
ans. The pastor of the’ new church, 
Brother Louiis, who was converted and 
baptized in the United States many years 
ago, supports himself by business, minis- 
tering freely to his flock of forty members. 

1893 also saw the foundation of our 
church of Marseilles, with its 450,000 in- 
habitants, the queen city of the Mediter- 
ranean. Many years before (from 1878 to 
1883) I had been living in Marseilles, and 
conducting there a mission on the unde- 
nomihational basis. That mission, now 
merged into the McAll Mission, had been 
the means of leading many to Christ, and 
had gained me many friends in that city, 
where my own dear father, a baptized be- 
liever of forty years’ standing, was then 
living, with some members of my family, 
also baptized. They all belonged to the 
Free Church, in which infants’ baptism 
was not practised, and which differed only 
from a Baptist church in that it left bap- 
tism optional. My father and other friends 
did not approve of this lack of consistency, 
and had often urged the church to adopt 
a more logical course, in accordance with 
apostolic example. Failing to gain the 
whole church to their views—though the 
pastor himself was then in favor of them— 
they withdrew of their own accord, and 
formed themselves into a Baptist church 
of seventeen members. They then applied 


to us for recognition and support, which 
we were glad to give them. That church 
has wonderfully prospered since, its pres- 
ent membership, under the able leadership 
of Pastor Sagnol, being above seventy. 
They have lately started a branch in the 
little town of La Ciotat at their own ex- 
pense, halfway between Marseilles and 
Toulon, on the coast. 

Pastor Sainton began, in 1893, a work 
in the town of Chatellerault, in the West 
of France, which he worked at first from 
Niort, riding there on his bicycle and 
back again every week, a distance of more 
than one hundred miles. This priest-rid- 
den part of France is a hard field; yet 
since the beginning of the work there, 
iwenty-five people have received and con- 
‘essed the Lord. 

About the same time, or a little before, 
we had setted an evangelist in the large 
city of Rouen. The man whom we had 
appointed there had a great success at 
first, but soon difficulties began, which 
have taken time to be overcome. How- 
ever, Pastor de Robert, who has now been 
there for several years, has patiently 
worked up the cause, and we have now 
at present a group of eighteen baptized 
believers, and some baptisms in prospect. 

The year 1894 (I believe) was marked 
by the first attempt to organize our 
churches into associations, The first one 
was the Eastern Association, the rules of 
which were drawn at the house of the late 
Pastor Ramseyer of Montbéliard, a holy 
and scholarly man, whose “Histoire des 
Baptistes,” published just after his death 
by M. Revel, his son-in-law, has met 
with much success. On the following 
years, the Southern, then the Paris and 
West Associations were formed. In 1899 
these three associations decided to unite 
into a French Baptist Union, leaving the 
door opened for any other church or asso- 
ciation to come in, whether or not sup- 
ported by the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, provided they accept our prin- 
ciples and are in fellowship with us. So 
far, the older Baptist churches which form 
the Northern Association have not joined 
the general Union. 


In 1895, at the request of Dr. Duncan, ° 


srother Sainton took up the pastorate of 
the Rue de Lille church, which, by divi- 
sion, was left with only forty-three mem- 
bers. He undertook the work with the 


help of a faithful band of tried men: Rev. 
Evangelist Vignal, 
Bentz-Audéoud, 


A. Dez, 


Dr. Paul 
Passy, M. 


and a few 
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members of the Rue St. Denis church. 
Stations were opened in four or five dis- 


tricts. The result of these efforts has been 
satisfactory and would have been still more 
so, but for the tremendous difficulties 
which our friends had to overcome. The 
church numbers to-day one hundred and 
thirty-five members. 

In the same year, Brother Sainton, in 
the course of a missionary journey, suc- 
ceeded in establishing a Baptist church in 
the city of Nimes, the Protestant metrop- 
olis of the South. He found there a young 
man who had studied for the ministry, in 
connection with the northern churches, 
but who, having married in a non-Baptist 
family, had kept away from our work for 
some years. M. Sainton was the means 
of reviving this brother’s first love, and 
thus Pastor Carlier has been from that 
time at the head of that little flock, which, 
since its origin, has had forty members. 
A result of this visit of M. Sainton to 
Nimes was the baptism, a little later on, 
of the Free Church pastor of that place, 
and he, in his turn, baptized twenty people 
in his church or in the neighboring ones. 
In tabulating the results of our efforts in 
this country, one should bear in mind that 
many have received baptism who have 
not joined our ranks, but are leavening 
French Protestantism with sound princi- 
ples. 

Dr. Duncan and myself visited, in the 
summer of that year, the remnants of Pas- 
tor Auréle Robert’s church at Neuchatel, 
Switzerland. The death of their leader 
had left the flock in a sad state. The most 
influential part had recoiled from the strict 
Baptist principle of membership, and had 
formed themselves into a Plymouth Breth- 
ren’s meeting. But about seventy of them 
—the poorer ones—called us to their help, 
willing to keep up the principles which 
had been taught them by Auréle Robert. 
So we appointed a pastor for them, 
Brother Revel, who has since gone to 
Tramelan and then to Paris. He has been 
succeeded by Brother Juillerat; but this 
brother’s health has completely given 
way. For the present, therefore, the 
church at Neuchatel is pastorless, and we 
are much concerned in her future welfare, 
our reduced means compelling us to cut 
off somewhere, though we are loath to 
abandon a church of seventy-five mem- 
bers. 

The church at Tramelan began about 
that time to build a place of worship, with 
a pastor’s apartment above it. The whole 
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thing has cost about $5,500, of which the 
Executive Committee have given $1,000. 

In 1896, Brother Sainton spent some 
time in the city of Alais, about twenty 
miles from Nimes, in the South of France, 
and with the help of M. Corlier, who is 
now in charge of it, succeeded in establish- 
ing a little church of thirty members there. 

In 1897 a new church was also founded 
at Chaux-de-Fonds, French Switzerland, 
a town of 30,000 inhabitants, not far from 
Neuchatel and Tramelan, and also high 
up in the Jura Mountains. We were called 
there by a few members of the Mont- 
béliard church. Evangelist Bieler was ap- 
pointed to that place, and is doing slow 
but sure progress, the present membership 
being forty. The work.in Protestant dis- 
tricts is slower than in Roman Catholic 
ones, but the generality of the members 
are of a superior type as regards culture 
and self-support. 

Since then, with the exception of a 
small church of fifteen members which 
Pastor Juillerat, on retiring from Neu- 
chatel on account of his health, has formed 
in a village, twenty miles distant, called 
Landeron, but which has not yet been rec- 
ognized by the Eastern Association, we 
have not been able to form new churches. 
This does not mean that we have not at- 
tacked new points. New out-stations of 
the existing churches have been started, 
many new localities have been visited. 
M. Sainton has finally decided to commit 
the Rue de Lille Church to the care oi 
M. Revel, who comes from Tramelan 
to settle in Paris, so that M. Sainton will 
carry out the one longing desire of his 
heart—to be a missionary at large, begin- 
ning by the priest-ridden province of Brit- 
tany. As we have no means to establish 
a new mission, Brother Sainton relin- 
quishes his salary, and will cease from 
May 1 te draw from our treasury. God 
bless him! 

A member of my church and his young 
wife have lately left Paris and settled in 
the city of Rennes, where they are carry- 
ing on, in faith, a work of evangelization 
and colportage. Brother Percheron was 
formerly a monk, and is quite able to do 
that kind of work which is required in a 
bigoted district as that part of Brittany is. 

The reasons for not having established 
new churches (in Algiers, for instance, 
whence we have had many calls) are these: 

1. The diminution of our resources from 
America.—A diminution which we are not 


yet able to compensate by an adequate 
increase from other quarters. 

2. The development of my own work in 
Paris.—Our mission stations, and the in- 
creased need of pastoral oversight, keep 
me in Paris more than in former years. 

3. The lack of trained and efficient men.— 
We find it more and more necessary that 
our pastors and evangelists should as far 
as possible be educated men, and thor- 
oughly grounded in Baptist doctrine and 
polity. In order to meet that need, we 
have at different times taken up young 
men, whom we have ourselves trained in 
Paris, with the help of MM. Dez and 
Dr. Passy, and after a while sent to the 
Pastors’ College, London (Spurgeon’s). 
The late pastors of the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle, C. H. Spurgeon and F. A. Spur- 
geon, very liberally helped us in this, and 
the present president of the college, Mr. 
Thomas Spurgeon, is also a friend of our 
mission. M. Jaccard, now pastor in 
Lyons, was thus taken up by us, but was 
not sent to London. Pastors A. Gross of 
St. Etienne, A. Blocher, now my assistant 
in Paris, were both trained in the Pastors’ 
College, as also M. Dubarry, who serves 
now as a voluntary worker in Paris, while 
engaged in business, until the way is 
opened to him to enter the ministry. 

Two members of any church, Messieurs 
Domenjoz and Bondot, after proper train- 
ing at Harley House College, London 
(Dr. H. Grattan-Guinness’), have gone 
forth as missionaries to the Congo, where 
they have now been working for some 
years with great acceptance. Another of 
our former members, Mademoiselle Dufey, 
has ‘been trained at Dr. Guinness’ 
Deaconess Home, and will sail on May 
2 for Costa Rica, Central America. Three 
other young men of our churches have 
been taken up by another society, and 
sent, or are about to be sent, in various 
parts of the world. One other is in train- 
ing at Harley House College at the pres- 
ent time. A whole family from Valentig- 
ney have gone forth to North Africa in 
connection with the North Africa Mission. 
May God be praised, thus to allow us to 
send forth the light of the Gospel to those 
who are even more deprived of it than 
our own beloved countrymen! 


Summary. 


The three Associations united together, 
or the French Baptist Union, number 
eighteen churches. 


Baptist Work in Germany During the Past Ten Years 


Three churches belonged to the older 
iission: Lyons, St. Etienne, Montbéliard. 

One church, dismembered in 1895, is 
.actically a new one: Paris, Rue de Lille. 

One church, formed in 1888: Paris, Kue 
. eslay (formerly Rue St. Denis). 

One church, formed in 1891: Niort. 

Three churches, formed in 1892: Toulon- 
| -Seyne, Nice, Rouen. 

Four churches, formed in: 1893: Chatel- 
ke ault, Tramelan, Valentigney, Marseilles. 
Two churches, formed in 1895: Nimes, 
cuchétel. 

One church, formed in 1896: Alais. 

One church, formed in 1897: Chaux-de- 
Fonds. 
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One church, formed in 1900: Landeron. 

Total membership: 1,250. Deducting 
200 members for the three older churches, 
there remains a net gain of 1,050 members 
during the above period. The total num- 
ber of baptisms has been about 1,500. Of 
these, 650 have taken place at Rue St. 
Denis, Rue Meslay. 

The average gifts of the members 
amount to 20 francs per year and per head. 

In addition to district Baptist work, - 
most of our missionaries share in general 
enterprises of christian activity, such as 
temperance work, christian literature, 
gospel preaching at the Paris Exposition 
in common with other denominations, etc. 


SAINT MARK’S, VENICE 


Baptist Work in Germany 


DURING THE PAST 
TEN YEARS 


REV. J, G. FETZER, HAMBURG 


‘THE last ten years of the development 
of the Baptist cause in Germany and. 
adjacent countries recall the words of the 
Psalmist: “The works of the Lord are 
great; sought out of all them that have 
Pleasure therein.” They perfectly express 
wi at the Lord has done. 
TH: THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT HAMBURG. 
“his was begun in the present form in 


October, 1880. At the end of the first: 
decade, fifty-one young men had enjoyed 
the privilege of a more thorough educa- 
tion than had been previously given to 
those entering the ministry. Since that 
time, or during the last ten years, ninety- 
five have received instruction, making in 
all one hundred and forty-six brethren that 
had been attending the seminary. Some 
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of them only for one year, others for two 
years, but the great majority took the 
whole four years’ course. A few of them 
have died, several have quitted the minis- 
try, but the remainder are engaged in mis- 
sionary work of some kind. Three of 
them are in India, three in the Came- 
roons, three are in South Africa, ten in 
Russia, one in Rumania, seven in the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire, three are in 
Switzerland, two in Holland and one or 
two in America. The rest are scattered 
all over Germany, some of them occupying 
the most important pulpits in our large 
cities with large and influential churches, 
doing, good work. The present number 
attending the seminary is thirty-one. 

The studies as already indicated extend 
over four years. The numter of classes 
is two so that as a rule only once in two 
years new students are received. The first 
two years are chiefly devoted to prepara- 
tory and elementary, the two last years 
chiefly to theological studies. Of lan- 
guages besides German, English and 
Greek are taught. 

Ten years ago there were three teach- 
ers, including the two theological profess- 
ors, employed; now the teaching force 
consists of the two theological professors 
and three elementary teachers. These 
latter are very efficient men, holding posi- 
tions in different schools in Wandsbek or 
in Hamburg. 

The school committee under whose 
oversight the work is being done has been 
presided over by Dr. Philipp Bickel for 
just two decades. Last year he thought 
the time had come, owing to advancing 
years, for him to resign the position and 
intrust some younger man with the 
charge. During all these years he has 
been the stay of the institution, and per- 
haps to no one man does the seminary 
owe its existence and prosperity in such a 
degree as to Brother Bickel. 

The students are here, as elsewhere in 
the world, mostly beneficiaries and have 
to be supported. To do this the churches 
are requested to take an annual collection, 
which most of them do. Thus enough 
money is generally received by the treas- 
urer to enable him to meet the expenses. 
Besides the students the three tutors 
spoken of above are remunerated from 
this sum. But above that the amount 
collected does not go; although the sum 
collected has steadily increased from 
10,651 marks in 1889 to nearly 18,000 marks 
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in 1899. But as the number of students 
has greatly increased there is generally 
no large balance in the treasury. If the 
educational work is not to suffer the sem 
inary must for a long number of years to 
come look to the Missionary Union fo- 
the same assistance it has so generous]: 
received during the past, unless the insti- 
tution should in some unexpected way 
and from some unlooked-for quarter re- 
ceive an endowment fund. The forme- 
treasurer, Mr. J. Braun, has made a start 
in this’ direction of about 30,000 marks, 
($7,500.) But this is only a small begin- 
ning. The brethren have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their gratitude to the Union f 
the aid granted and expressed the hoo 
that it will continue to aid. In my opin- 
ion the course of instruction should be 
lengthened to five or six years. But this 
would require more teachers and hence 
greater expense, which under the circum- 
stances cannot be thought of. 
THE PUBLISHING WORK. 

This has made great progress under tlie 
efficient leadership of Dr. Ph. Bickel. 
When he took charge of Dr. J. G. Onck- 
en’s bookstore and publishing interests 
twenty-two years ago matters looked 
rather discouraging; but owing to his ef- 
fort they gradually assumed a more en- 
couraging aspect. 

Dr. Bickel long felt the need of a build- 
ing adapted to our printing and publishing 
work. The location occupied at that time 
was rather deficient, and in case of a fire 
everything on hand, such as plates, cuts, 
types, presses and, above all, the combus- 
tible material, would without fail have 
been totally destroyed. Through the press 
the subject was agitated, and the churches 
began to be interested in. this matter. 
The Publication Committee authorized 
Dr. Bickel to collect money for the erec- 
tion or purchase of a suitable building. 
In the course of time about 100,000 marks 
($25,000) was raised for this purpose, and 
it was thought that with such a sum on 
hand the subject of building might be ap- 
proached. At the last triennial confer- 
ence, held in Barmen in 1897, it was de- 
cided to build and to locate it in Kasell. 
This plan has been carried out, and in 
April, 1899, it was occupied, and in May 
of the same year formally opened. 

The accompanying schedule which Dr. 
Bickel was so kind to furnish me, clearly 
shows how the Lord has thus far pros- 
pered the work. It will be seen at a 


glance that the sale of books and the num- 
ber of subscribers for the different papers 
has been steadily increasing. It will also 
be seen that the Bible and Testament 
work of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, under Dr. Bickel’s direction, has 
steadily enlarged. 

At the dedication of the building there 
was a debt of more than 200,000 marks. 
Some months ago the Lord answered 
prayer. Mr. J. D. Rockefeller sent a 
check for $10,000. We thank God for this. 
The rents now pay the interest, and from 
the earnings of the business the debt re- 
maining can be paid without injuring the 
business or preventing it from being a 
missionary as well as a publishing enter- 
prise. 

WORK OF EVANGELIZATION. 


Under this head I shall include every- 
thing that was omitted in the preceding 
remarks, viz., the field on which the work 
is done, the instruments employed and 
the results thus far obtained. 

A few years before the period with 
which I am dealing (1889) the Danish 
Union and the Russian had severed their 
connection with the German Baptist 
Union. The Danish, as well as the Rus- 
sian brethren have since been in regular 
correspondence with the Executive Com- 
mittee in Boston; hence little is now 
known of them in Germany. This sepa- 
ration at once reduced the German Union 
by more than fourteen thousand members. 
This accounts for the smaller figures dur- 
ing the last decade as compared with those 
before the year 1890. In 1891 the Dutch 
Union, embracing 668 members, sought 
admission into the German Union, which 
was granted. Though this was done, and 
thus the borders again enlarged, still the 
field now occupied by the German Union 
in the wider sense is not as large as for- 
merly. It is nevertheless still extensive 
enough, including, as it does, at the pres- 
ent time, besides Germany, the Austrian- 
Hungarian Empire, the Balkan States, 
Roumania Bulgaria, Switzerland, 
Holland and South Africa. With few ex- 
ceptions, however, the work is chiefly car- 
ried on among German-speaking peoples. 

The incorporated Union is confined to 
Germany proper. We therefore speak of 
a closer (engerer) and a wider (weiterer 
Bund) Union. The closer Union was in- 
corporated in Hamburg shortly before the 
beginning of the last decade. Hence 
Hamburg is the official seat of the Ger- 
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man Baptist Union. This Union now em- 
braces eight associations with 141 churches, 
while there were only six associations ten 
years ago with 105 churches. 

The instruments employed-to carry on 
the work are 

1. The colporters—about forty of them— 
are in connection with the publishing 
house in Kassel. These are the pioneers 
who prepare the way for the missionaries. 
Most of them, especially those employed 
by the publishing house, are in many 
cases also missionaries who not only sell 
good christian literature but very often 
conduct prayer meetings and preaching 
services. These have, during the past, 
done a most noble work, and not a little 
of the success attained in Germany and 
the adjacent countries is due to their self- 
denying devotion and arduous labors. 

2. The 198 pastors and elders and 413 
hepers or lay preachers who watch over 
the 28,868 members gathered into the 141 
churches and who assiduously work for 
the enlargement of God’s kingdom. 

3. The literature that is issued from the 
presses in Kassel and distributed by many 
hundreds of members in all parts of the 
extensive field is of great importance. 
Tract distribution has always been efficient 
and men and women were reached and 
brought under the influence of God’s 
Word and thus to the Savior. That even 
now much is being done in this direction 
may be inferred from the fact that on an 
average more than 7,000,000 pages of 
tracts have been distributed annually. 

Of the 141 churches nearly two-thirds 
are self-supporting. The remainder re- 
ceive aid either from the United States or 
from England. In most instances the as- 
sistance granted does not exceed $100.* 
Only a few weak churches in important 
places such as Strassburg, Leipzig, Dres- 
den, Vienna, have been receiving larger 
sums. As soon as it seems possible the 
committees (the English as well as the 
American) put them on their own re- 
sources, so as to be able to take up new 
fields. And.there are quite a number of 
larger towns where your committee here 
would like to take up the work, especially 
in Bavaria, at Miinich, Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, where thus far work is carried on 
only in Bayreuth. 

A glance over the list of churches which 


* At present the committee aids 32 brethren in Germany 
and rr in the surrounding countries, making 43 inall. In 


1888 it aided 30, six of which were then in Russia or 
Denmark, 
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have been receiving aid from the United 
States during the last ten years shows that 
quite a number are now self-supporting. 
I mention Frankford on the Main, Bres- 
lau, Inowvazlaw, Bochenn, Essen, Gel- 
senkirchen, Kassel, Hamburg-Eilbek and 
others, while others will be self-support- 
ing if the Lord prospers the efforts of his 
servants, within a few years. This has 
enabled your committee to take up new 
places, as for instance Chemnitz, Allen- 
stein, Randuitz in Bohemia, Krefeld, 
Berne, Metz and others. 

In some instances where the field has 
been’ too large to be effectively worked 
by one man this has been divided and 
several churches formed. Some of these 
heretofore able to support one man quite 
well are in consequence of this weakened 
financially and will therefore require help 
for atime. For instance, Insterburg from 
which three churches have been formed; 
Halle, which dismissed Bitterfeld with 
forty-five members, and Dirschau where 
the out-station Marienburg has organized 
a church. 

Nominally there is religious liberty in 
all Germany; practically, however, this is 
not altogether a fact. Still liberty is in- 
creasing and even in Saxony the bright 
light of tolerance is beginning to break 
through. The time may therefore not be 
far distant when it can in reality be said 
of Saxony, at least that religious liberty 
is guaranteed to every one, a thing our 
Brother Mascher has been contending for 
for about eight years. Would that that 
much could be said of Mecklenburg in 
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Germany and of the Austrian Empire. 
But here, where Lutheranism in its mos' 
intolerant form reigns and in Austri: 
where Catholicism prevails and rule. 
everything, matters are quite different 

Our brethren in Prague, Randnitz, Vienn. 
and elsewhere are continually molested, 
annoyed and even hindered, so that thei- 
work is a very trying and difficult onc. 
Still their labors have not been in vain. 

During the last ten years more tha” 
fifty new churches and chapels have been 
built and dedicated. 

Death has also had its harvest during 
the time. Some of the pioneers of the 
cause have been called to their well de- 
served reward. I shall mention only a 
few of the more prominent brethren: 
Gilzau of Memel, Berneibu of Ko6nigs- 
berg in 1891; Giinther of Berlin and 
Willms Ihrhove, 1893; Kernnitz of Ham- 
burg, 1894; J. Liibek, for many years the 
treasurer of the German-American Com- 
mittee, and Rode, pastor of the church at 
Altona and secretary of the Seminary 
Board, 1896; Mattes, pastor of the rst Ber- 
lin church, 1897; and last but not least Prof. 
A. Rauschenbusch, December 5, _ 1809, 
who was for a period of thirty years pro- 
fessor in the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, but spent the last ten years of his 
life among the churches in Germany. 
Most of the brethren named bore the 
burden for a long number of years and 
have well deserved their rest; while others 
were still in the prime of their life and 
could, humanly speaking, have served . 
their generation a good while longer. 


Dredent DRade of 


REV. J. C. 


W HEN on April 22, 1834, near mid- 

night, Dr. Barnes Sears baptized the 
seven willing disciples of Christ in the 
waters of the Elbe near Hamburg and 
on the next day organized them into the 
First German Baptist Church in the 
world, with J. G. Oncken as leader, none 
would have forecast the marvellous devel- 
opment which has become the joy of all 
friends of missions. The result is in- 
dicated by the following figures taken 
from recent reports of German Baptist 
churches which owe their origin under 
God to the work begun in Hamburg. 
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GRIMMEL 
Churches. Members. 

German Empire 155 28,898 
Austrian Empire 5 624 
Switzerland 8 780 
Russia 40 13,587 
Roumania 3 284 
South Africa 8 1,292 
Australia 4 350 
South America 3 120 

Total 226 45,935 


All these are maintained among Ger- 
mans in their own language. It may be 
of interest to note the standing of the 


Baptist cause in the larger cities of Ger- 
many: 


Churches. Members. 
Berlin 4 2,594 
K6nigsberg 2 1,847 
Hamburg 3 738 
Altona I 600 


These statistics give but an indication 
of the active service rendered which be- 
comes more apparent when the number 
of regular preaching stations and as- 
sistant pastors are considered; i. ¢., 


Stations. Assistants. 


German Empire 715 397 
Austria 33 34 
Switzerland 15 15 
Russia 352 169 
Roumania 19 18 
South Africa 20 15 

1,154 648 


These churches furthermore carry on 
645 Sunday-schools with 2,569 teachers 
and 25,623 scholars. In several provinces 
every possible embarrassment is raised by 
the state church authorities against Bap- 
tists “training the young.” In Saxony 
Sunday-schools have only recently been 
closed and their re-opening prohibited. 

The annual contributions for missions 
and current expenses are shown thus: 
Baptist churches in Germany, $151,856; 
Austria, $3,599; Switzerland, $5,000; Rus- 
sia, $22,754; South Africa, $25,577. While 
these sums do not appear large to us at 
home, it must be remembered that they 
are in a very large measure the offerings 
of the poor. Our brethren on the Con- 
tinent of Europe expect and demand the 
exercise of systematic giving; every single 
member of the church is expected to lay 
aside weekly for the cause of Christ ac- 
cording as the Lord has prospered him 
or her. 

The steady missionary endeavor of these 
Baptist brethren becomes apparent when 
the reported admissions by baptism are 
analyzed. The number of men and 
women received by far exceed the num- 
ber of scholars from the Sunday-schools; 
i. e., Germany, 1,763 baptisms, of which 
307 were from the Sunday-schools; Aus- 
tria, 57 baptisms, of which 27 were from 
the Sunday-schools; Switzerland, 105 
baptisms, of which 2 were from the Sun- 
day-schools; Russia, 1,100 baptisms, of 
which 120 were from the Sunday-schools. 

There is a steady increase of member- 
ship. Taking the statistics of the last 
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increase 
averaging 900 annually. This in the face 


decade for a basis we find an 


of a constant drain by emigration. Not 
a small percentage of the 22,883 German 
Baptists in the United States and Canada 
came with letters of dismission from the 
churches in the Fatherland. 

Chief among the agencies for the dis- 
semination of the truth, as we Hold it, is 
the well-equipped publication house at 
Kassel, the well-known and highly es- 


teemed Rev. P. Bickel, D.D., being 
editor and superintendent. “Der Wahr- 
heitsseuge’ (Witness for the Truth) 


issued weekly as an eight page family 
paper has a circulation of over 11,000. 
Three monthly papers for the young are 
scattered in issues of more than twice that 
number. Other periodicals for the Sunday- 
school teacher, for women’s work, etc., are 
steadily increasing their subscription lists. 
Tracts are distributed by the membership 
of the churches generally and generously. 
Tt is still true as Oncken once said to Dr. 
Guthrie: “Every member of the Baptist 
churches in Germany is expected to be a 
missionary.” 

There is a Theological Seminary at 
Horn, a suburb of Hamburg, which has 
sent out scores of trained workers. In the 
faculty we note the names of J. S. Leh- 
mann, son of Rev. J. G. Lehmann, the suc- 
cessful founder of the First Baptist 
Church, Berlin, and Prof. J. G. Fetzer, 
formerly of Cleveland, O., and Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Much has_ been accomplished, but 
“there’s more to follow.” It is difficult 
for us in America to realize the intense 
mental antagonism which our Baptist 
brethren on the Continent are called to 
endure from those enjoying local influ- 
ence and even from men who, in other 
directions, stand for fairness and liberal- 
ity. As an instance I quote this state- 
ment by Prof. Warneck as referred to by 
the genial editor of the Missionary Re- 
view for April. Prof. Watneck says: 
“Oncken is in Germany a man who is 
absolutely unknown, unless in the neigh- 
borhood of Hamburg; he has had abso- 
lutely no influence on the religious life 
of Germany.” This most astounding 
statement may safely be left to the reader 
of mission literature without any further 
comment whatsoever. The fear enter- 
tained by the leading classes regarding 
the doctrines of our brethren is aptly 
stated by one who himself later on became 
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a Baptist: “What shall become of Ger- 
many, if we raise «unbaptized heathen; 
we have baptized heathen enough already.” 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again.” The steadfastness of Christ's 
servants fifty years ago broke the vehe- 
mence of persecution by fine and im- 
prisonment. It compelled toleration on 
the part of the government out of sheer 
self-respect. By that same spirit of loyalty 
to Christ Baptists are sure to succeed. 
Even now their chapels are well filled, 
much to the astonishment of the clergy, 
who cannot conceive a support independ- 
ent of the governmental treasury. 

A sad period of transition has neverthe- 
less begun for the state church in Ger- 
many. The military uniform elicits the 
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admiration of high and low; the sacerdotal 
robe is held in derision. The masses give 
little heed to the teachings of the cate- 
chism and creed, but turn to material con- 
cerns, giving themselves as never before to 
money making and sensual indulgence. The 
better part of citizens generally, irrespec- 
tive of confession, view the situation with 
alarm. The demand for more sound evan- 
gelical teaching, “Back to Christ,” more 
aggressive measures to stem the inflow of 
vice, is raised by earnest men _ every- 
where. The outcome of it all cannot be 
uncertain since God rules. Thus our 


brethren are hopeful, present hindrances 
notwithstanding. The spiritual victories 
in the past are the earnest of success in the 
future. 


GERMAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION HOUSE. 


REPORT OF CIRCULATION FOR 10 YEARS, 1890-1899. 
PERIODICALS. 
Wahrheitszeuge Fiihrer Tabea Wortz Werk Friedensbote Morgenstern Jahreszeiten 


Weekly Monthly Monthly Semi-monthly Qt'ly. Yearly Almanac 
1890 5,700 1,500 1,700 1,500 8,000 7,500 20,000 
1891 6,300 1,800 1,800 1,800 16,000 8,500 22,800 
1892 7,500 2,000 2,200 2,000 21,000 10,000 42,000 
1893 9,009 2,200 2,500 2,300 23,000 15,000 55,000 
1894 8,200 2,100 2,500 2,300 , 23,700 12,000 60,000 
1895 8,500 2,000 2,700 2,200 31,800 13,500 60,000 
1896 8,700 2,000 2,800 2,200 34,000 16,000 55,000 
1897 8,800 2,200 3,200 2,400 34,000 16,000 51,000 
1898 9,000 2,200 3,400 2,700 38,000 18,500 45,000 
1899 9,800 2,300 3,400 2,750 41,500 © 19,000 45,000 


AFFILIATED TRACT SUM TOTALS 
NATION BIBLE SOCIETY RECEIVED 
DISTRIBUTION 
OF SCOTLAND en Each Year for Sales on Books and 
Bibles Testaments Portions Number of Pages Sold Pamphlets 

1890 17,476 29,264 6,411 | 1890 ,276,896 | 1890 Mk. 52,686 
1891 16,528 31,706 380 | 1891 5,207,382 |1891 ‘© 53,780 
1892 18,452 31,614 4,409 | 1892 5,990,580 |1892 ** 59,612 
1893 16,848 17,401 3,067 | 1893 7,079,546 |1893 ‘6 71,025 
1894 17,959 21,554 4,328 | 1894 7,679,850 | 1894 79,810 
1895 15,654 18,992 3,414 | 1895 9,720,070 |1895 ‘© $2,472 
1896 21,040 27,602 97° | 1896 9,149,938 |18096 87,212 
1897 23,105 27,090 4,348 | 1897 8,433,090 |1897 ‘© 92,645 
1898 23,618 27,576 2,006 | 1898 10,656,790 | 1898 ‘* 100,404 
1899 23,454 25,025 582 | 1899 8,537,426 |1899(10mos.)** 86,104 
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[% writing about the Swedish mission, I 

am reminded of some one of old, who, 
reviewing some great achievement, said, 
“All of which I saw, and much of which 
I was.” I can more modestly say of a 
greater achievement, 


Much of which I have seen, 
Part of which I have been. 


Whatever I have seen or been in rela- 
tion to that work has been published in 
my “History of the Swedish Baptists in 
Sweden and America,” so that it will be 
necessary in this article merely to state 
some of the facts touching the origin of 
that gracious work of God; the results of 
which are, that over 80,000 Swedes have 
been baptized during the last half century. 
A marvellous progress, unparalleled in the 
annals of Christianity in any country, since 
the times of Christ and his disciples. 
Luke, the evangelist, does not record in 
the Acts of the Apostles such results in any 
of the countries mentioned in that history, 
though written thirty years after Christ’s 
death. 

The Swedish mission is preéminently 
American, both in origin and continuance, 
and is not, as has been stated, either of 
“spontaneous growth” or an “outgrowth 
of the German mission.” “The First 
Baptist Mariners’ Church” of the city of 
New York justly claims to be its mother 
and earliest nurse. In 1841 the New York 
Domestic Missionary Society proposed 
that the sisters of the Baptist churches or- 
ganize a female society to codperate with 
them in labors specially for seamen. From 
that call originated “the Baptist Female 
Bethel Union,” a society which for twen- 
ty-five years continued to sustain the 
cause of seamen. Truly, “The women that 
publish the tidings are a great host.” 
Mrs, Catharine H. Putnam, the president 
and leading spirit of that Union, was “a 
host” in herself, and through her indom- 
itable efforts was brought about, after 
many troubles and trials, the organization 
of the above-mentioned church on Decem- 


* SWEDEN * 
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ber 4, 1843, the venerable Spencer H. 
Cone being mioderator. A public recog- 
nition meeting was held a week after in 
the Oliver Street Baptist Church, now 
called the “Mariners’ Temple,” the pres- 
ent home of the far-famed missionary 
church. Of the thirteen constituent mem- 
bers, one is yet alive, the worthy son-in- 
law of the noble Mrs. Putnam, Hon. Isaac 
Townsend Smith, Consul-General of Siam, 
now over eighty-eight years old. 

It was this missionary church, whose 
field was the sea and every seaport in the 
whole world, that in the providence of 
God became instrumental through one of 
her sailor members to kindle a flame of 
Baptist sentiments in Sweden that has 
already burnt off and consumed much 
combustible material and dross of super- 
stitious creeds of centuries past. The 
wonderful progress of the Baptists there 
has been accomplished from its begin- 
ning to this day, with the combined 
powers of church and state, of priests and 
kings, against them, as related in the 
Examiner of March 21, 1901. 

The missionary spirit of the young 
mother church has been infused into all 
the Swedish Baptist churches and gives 
promise of future blessings. Brethren 
Wiberg, Nelson and several of the early 
preachers were supported as missionaries, 
for some time, by that church until the 
American Baptist Publication Society and 
later the Missionary Union, seeing the 
mission in Sweden was “a proper child,” 
undertook the nursing. 

When great men’s biographies are pub- 
lished, we like to know something about 
their ancestors and pedigrees, wherefore I 
deemed it suitable that the Baptists should 
know the origin of the American Baptist 
Mission in Sweden. 

The earliest histories of the Baptists in 
Sweden and the Swedish Baptists in 
America, and of the First Baptist Mar- 
iners’ Church are so identical, that no his- 
tory of either one of them is complete 
without the other. 


ok 
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SW EDEN and 
Norway are 
the northern pick- 
et guards of the 
nations. Here 
lived the daring 
Vikings whose 
keels ploughed 
the trackless seas 
before others had 
even ventured be- 
yond the sight of 
land. They an- 
chored their 
“dragons” in 
American harbors 
five hundred years 
before ever an English word was spoken in 
the new world. They have always loved 
liberty, and have everywhere, and at all 
times, taken the side of freedom. Because 
of this disposition the domination of the 
Catholic Church was so effectually broken 
three centuries and a half ago, that only 
a few old ruins of .ncient monasteries re- 
main to show how the ecclesiastical 
despotism of Rome once held sway. 

The culture of the people ranks equal 
with that of any civilized nation. The 
evangelical spirit of the church, however, 
had up to some fifty years ago suffered a 
relapse. A church nurtured by the state 
is not apt to gain much strength spirit- 
ually. Baptist missions have, therefore, 
been very wholesome to these countries 
which have proven to be very productive 
fields. Our chief end and aim has been 
to make the unconverted Lutherans evan- 
gelical christians by teaching them our 
distinctive principles of repentance toward 
God, and faith in Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of sins. In so doing, we have 
met the need of the people. The result 
has been a large growth of the Baptist 
chrrch. 

The history of the beginning of Baptist 
work in these countries is a romance. We 
read of birds carrying seed to far-off bar- 
ren islands, which mingled with the dust, 
in time have made these lonely, desolate 
and wave-beaten spots in mid-ocean 
habitable for man. In like manner, the 
gospel seed was carried across the Atlan- 
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tic and over the North Sea to the “Land 
of the Midnight Sun.” A young Swedish 
sailor, who is yet living, was converted 
and baptized in America. He told his ex- 
perience in a letter to his sailor friend in 
Sweden. The story proved a seed that 
found rootage in the young man’s heart; 
and, in July, 1847, F. O. Nilson was buried 
with Christ in baptism by the hands of 
Mr. Oncken in the river Elbe. Return- 
ing to Sweden, he preached the gospel of 
Jesus Christ with so much fervor and 
power, that on September 21, 1848, under 
cover of midnight darkness, six were bap- 
tized, and the First Baptist Church of 
Sweden was organized. With this move- 
ment, a pebble was cast into the ocean of 
humanity which started concentric waves 
of influence which have broadened and in- 
tensified, until to-day they break upon the 
far-off shores of eternity. 

Let the panorama of events now pass 
before us, that we may have a view of the 
splendid progress of the kingdom! 

PERSECUTION. 

Nilson, the young sailor, was soon 
hurled into the fury of a bitter persecu- 
tion. Sticks and stones were the greetings 
of the people, and the jails of Sweden 
were made his homes. Soon after he was 


banished from his friends, his family and 
his beloved land. 


PLANTING IN ANOTHER FIELD. 


While spending his exile in America, the 
fire kept burning within him, and he went 
about planting Baptist churches among 
his countrymen in the New World. The 
debt to America was being paid. That 
early planting in exile has resulted in 306 
Swedish Baptist churches with an aggre- 
gate membership of 22,000. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE, 


In the home land the fires of persecu- 
tion raged, but the Baptist churches 
thrived, seemingly, all the more. To the 


heroism and the indomitable spirit of the 
Baptists, who everywhere stood ready to 
suffer for their faith but never to yield 
their rights of conscience, is due very 
largely the religious tolerance enjoyed in 
Sweden to-day. 


That alone is worth 
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more than all the expenditure upon the 
field. 
THE MISSIONARY UNION. 

Thirty-six years ago, and while the in- 
fant Baptist churches were still bleeding 
from every wound, the American Baptist 
Missionary Union reached out its helping 
hand across the sea. Never did mission 
field yield better return. Nothing in 
European or pagan fields compares with 
it. In Sweden, Norway and Finland there 
are now 630 churches with an aggregate 
membership of 46,000, besides the thrifty 
missions carried on by them in China and 
Africa. Besides this, Sweden itself has 
been nurtured to the strength of self-sup- 
port. 

MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 

The Bethel Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary is a pulsating heart which has sent 
its life blood cursing through the arteries 
of this expanding growth. It has been 
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the only source for ministerial supply for 
the 570 churches of Sweden and the mis- 
sions in China and Africa. This excellent 
school will ever remain a monument to 
the Christian spirit and energy of its be- 
loved president, Dr. K. O. Broady. This 
splendid property, located in the finest 
part of the city. of Stockholm, is out of 
debt, but is in great need of an endow- 
ment. Where is the man of means who 
will embrace this splendid opportunity for 
a good investment? 
THE PRESS, 

The Vecko-Posten, the denominational 
organ, is very ably edited by Borgstrom 
and Bystrom. It has given propulsion to 
every department of the denominational 
work. So closely are its editors identified 
with the work, that Mr. Borgstrom is the 
secretary of the Home Mission Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Bystrom is the secretary of 
the Foreign Mission Committee. 
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N December, 1886, I landed in Spain, 
after about fifteen years’ absence in 
the United States for education. I found 
in Spain three fields occupied by Baptist 
missions: Barcelona, in care of Eric Lund; 
Escala, in charge of Sefior Bardolet, and 
Figueras, in charge of Sefior Angloda. 

In 1889-90 the wife and one child of 
Brother Lund died. His health gave way 
and he went to Sweden, leaving me in 
charge of the work. On his arrival in 
Sweden two more of his children died, 
leaving him greatly afflicted. At Figueras 
the congregations were good and a day 
school was started, which still prospers, 
but the church members became scattered 
and Senor Angloda was left almost alone. 

At Barcelona the emigration fever takes 
our brethren and all go to South Amer- 
ica, leaving me alone with an old lady of 
above sixty years. We celebrate monthly 
the Lord’s Supper, sad but hopefully. 
Congregations good. 

In 1890 Brother Lund came back, full 
of vigor and of power from above. 

A new scheme of village evangelization 
was inaugurated with the approval of Dr. 
Murdock, and the new era of evangelizing 
Spain begins. At Barcelona we had but 
three members in church. At La Escala 
about twelve. Figueras was given up as 
a field. Brother Lund with Angloda or 
Bardolet, one at a time, commence to visit 


the villages of the northeast province of 
Spain. 

They no longer go about distribut- 
ing tracts or holding a meeting once in a 
while, but rent a house and live there, and 
hold preaching services every day for two, 
three or four months, as the case may 
seem to demand. I held the fort at Bar- 
celona, sending supplies for body, also 
for evangelization purposes, books, tracts, 
etc. Conversioris follow. The church at 
Barcelona increases in numbers and, at 
once set to work, begins to exert power in 
and out of city. 

In the villages, conversions. are fol- 
lowed by baptisms and the converted are 
formed into local and _ independent 
churches, elders appointed and worship 
carried on regularly by themselves and at 
their own expenses. We visit them, 
say a week at a time, and try to 
build them up. 

In 1892 with five or six groups of be- 
lievers established we feel warranted in 
bringing the brethren together in an an- 
nual conference, which was held at Fig- 
ueras. Delegates came from all parts, 
even Barcelona sent two. It did good to 
all and to the work. Men of sixty came 
several hours on foot, and on their shoul- 
ders brought bread and oil to help enter- 
tain the conference. 

In May, 1893, at the second Annual Con- 
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ference held at Figueras, ten groups were 
represented and the little “Eco,” begun 
at the first of the year, showed already its 
beneficent influence, by the way the dele- 
gates were enabled to express themselves 
about the things of God. Another evan- 
gelist, A. Lund, is accepted by us. 

During 1894 three or four groups more 
were reported at the Annual Conference 
at Figueras and these added groups were 
a great victory against superstition and 
personal persecution against evangelists 
and converts. 

At the fourth Annual Conference, at 
Figueras, in 1895, two or three new 
groups are announced, also baptisms from 
several of the groups. The work of the 
year was somewhat disturbed as Brother 
Lund had to go to Valencia on account of 
the death of the missionary of the Swe- 
dish Baptist Society, Brother Hageland. 
However, the work on the whole gained 
because it opened the way to evangelize 
the province of Valencia on the same lines 
as we were doing the province of Gerona. 
The brethren in Valencia have carried out 
the plan and several groups have been es- 
tablished there. 

In 1896 there was no convention be- 
cause of the state of country. We were 
compelled to remain quiet. But one new 
group is established, but all the rest were 
v-sited and for a longer or shorter time 
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were instructed in the Bible. We begin 
to feel the results of cutting down appro- 
priations. We cannot make as many trips 
nor open as many villages, but converts 
are reported from various groups. 

1897 brought war and rumors of war. 
A sad conference at Figueras for some of 
us was held. Further retrenchment was 
made, meaning the tying of our feet, so we 
can not enter into new places. Brother 
Lund came to America. We are left with 
sad hearts. A new village was visited 
near Barcelona, but when we were about 
to form a group, the two evangelists were 
taken prisoners and put in jail. 

For the next eighteen months, during 
the war between Spain and the United 
States, we were prevented from under- 
taking new work and were under bail, and 
at the beck and call of the judge. At the 
close of the war we came to America, and 
Mr. Lund, soon after his arrival in Spain, 
was asked to go to the Philippines and 
organize the new Baptist mission there, 
which he did. 

In 1890 there were at Barcelona one 
member and at La Escala twelve members. 

In 1900 there were eighteen or twenty 
groups and one hundred or more mem- 
bers, each group having services con- 
ducted by themselves. In Barcelona 
about twenty members raise about $40 a 
year, 
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PROF. HENRY TOPPING, TOKYO, JAPAN 


WE can report seven baptisms this 

quarter, besides four who are ready 
for baptism at Yotsuya. The churches all 
seem to be in an active spiritual state. 
Even the Kyobashi Church, which Mr. 
White has turned over to me in a public 
way only this year, shows considerable 
change for the better. No baptisms are 
reported there yet; we are trying to get 
the members revived first. A change of 
pastors, with other changes that have 
come about, is evidently the occasion of 
improvement. I have had to use the great- 
est tact and caution, in taking hold of 
this station, but it is now clear sailing, I 
think. 

The Shiba Church, as before reported, 
was compelled to move to make way for 
an elevated railway. The money received 
from the railway and from sale of old 
building, together with sum raised by the 


members, bought a building that is very 
well suited for church purposes in a most 
excellent neighborhood. We thus accom- 
plished what is often a trying ordeal, and 
without spiritual loss. Our inquirers 
come to the new place as well as to the 
old. In fact the new is more central and 
on a better street. Though the building 
is not so large it will hold all who come 
usually. 

I had the pleasure of baptizing, last 
Sunday, an old lady of eighty-five whose 
daughter, grandson, and granddaughter, 
and the latter’s daughter are already mem- 
bers of the church. The old lady was of 
high family and a strong Buddhist. The 
leaven of christian teaching in this case, 
as often, had spread from the youngest 
throughout the family. The Sunday-school 
scholar had first believed, then her mother. 
then her uncle, now a professor of 
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Japanese in the China Imperial Univer- 
sity, later the mother of these two, and at 
last after years of opposition this aged 
great-grandmother of the family believes 
in Christ as her Savior. She gave me a 
Buddhist rosary which she had used for 
fifty years in her prayers. We had to 
carry her into the water and out again. 
She being seated Japanese fashion on a 
square cushion it was not noticeably dif- 
ferent from other baptisms. The grand- 
son has not yet returned from Peking, but 
as he is safe and is only detained by special 
business the church has had a thanksgiv- 
ing service even before his arrival—which 
will occur this month probably. 

This church has just had the great joy 
of welcoming back a former pastor for 
whose return they have prayed for years. 
He does seem to be a most skilful and 
valuable worker. The evening services 
show his impress already. He does not 
preach much himself, but presses the 
members into the pulpit for ten-minute 
appeals, all directed toward the inquirers, 
who have greatly increased since his re- 
turn. After the preaching he does what 
I have never seen any Japanese preacher 
do: he holds an after meeting in which 
each member takes an inquirer and labors 
with him, so that the room is sibilant with 
personal work with souls. In all this the 
pastor is manager and director rather than 
performer. I look for large results from 
his pastorate. 

The Yotsuya church has at last begun 
in earnest to raise a building fund. The 
rent has been raised on us again and 
again, and the building, a neat, but small 
Japanese dwelling, is manifestly too small. 
They were the purchasers of the old Shiba 
church, which with contemplated additions 
will make the largest Baptist meeting- 
house in Tokyo. The difficulty is that the 
Yotsuya membership includes no persons 
of means. A monthly pledge is their only 
way of raising money. This requires some 
one to advance the money and look to the 
monthly receipts from redeemed pledges 
for repayment. We think we can do all 
this and shall not ask the Missionary 
Union for any help in the matter. The 
building will not be decorated overmuch, 
but we hope it will become the temple 
of God and be blessed by his presence. 

The Zaimokucho Church has been meet- 
ing conjointly with the Kyobashi Church 
on Sunday mornings only. I urged this, 
hoping to arrange a union of the two 
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Rev. Tamotsu Suzuki 
Baptized by Rev. Mr. Arthur, of Tokyo, 
Japan, in July, 1876 ; died Feb. 13, 1897. 


bodies, but now after three months it is 
evident that they do not harmonize well 
enough. The Japanese cling to their 
original place of membership. 

My work at the Academy is even less 
than last term. I go only two days a week 
to teach and have only three hours a week. 
But the classes are larger—nine, fourteen 
and thirty respectively, so I can still keep 
in touch with all the school. This change 
is made necessary by my evangelistic 
work. Four churches are too much for 
me to care for as I should like to do. 
The Academy seems to be in an excellent 
spirit. Industry and kindness are evident. 
Two Chinese students lately entered ere 
shown marked courtesies, and are helped 
in getting their places in every class. I 
am very much pleased with the tone of the 
school. 

Our Japanese vernacular organ, The 
Recorder (Kyoto), of which I am manager, 
also seems to be growing in favor and in- 
fluence. It needs support from our side 
financially. The conference unanimously 
voted 100 yen for the current year, but the 
treasurer interprets your recent circular 
letter as meaning that no funds for any 
publications will be appropriated this year. 
All, especially the older missionaries, say 
they would prefer to stop any other pub- 
lication than this, the bond between the 
Japanese and foreigner. 
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BAPTISMS AT IKOKO 


REV. JOSEPH CLARK, IKOKO STATION, UPPER CONGO, CENTRAL AFRICA 


“THIRTEEN of our young people pre- 

sented themselves as applicants for 
church membership some months ago, and 
they were formed into a class for special 
teaching and supervision. Lately they 
came before our church and eleven out of 
the thirteen were accepted. One married 
young woman was refused on account of 
bad temper. A young man of about twenty 
was refused chiefly because he does his 
work carelessly and lazily. These charges 
were made and sustained by the native 
church members. One spoke against an 
applicant saying that she had seen her 
making fun of a queer looking man. He 
was not present at the time of the “offence,” 
but his wife was, and said, “You are not 
the God who made him. Why then do 
you laugh at him?” To another objection 
was made as he had been doing his work 
carelessly, and in speaking in the open air 
meetings he seemed to have very little 
testimony or teaching to put before the 
hearers. He replied, “You say that I am 
not a good speaker, and that I cannot tell 
plainly the truths of God’s word, and I do 
not deny that it may be so. But this I know, 
Jesus died for me and I believe on him and 
desire to be baptized as he commanded. 
You say that I do not work well, I will 
try to do better. Also I wish you to teach 
me more that I may be able to tell the 
people God’s message.” 

Two girls of the eleven decided to wait 
the next lot of applicants, as it is expected 
that a number of our station girls will 
then be accepted, and the two prefer to be 
baptized with their friends. 

On the 28th of December we arranged 
for the baptism of the remaining nine. Six 
are young married people and three are 
young men who are to be married on the 
oth of this month. Mr. Sjoblom agreed to 
baptize these, as I immersed the last class. 
Over three hundred people, many of 
whom were school children, were gathered 
on the beach to witness the ceremony. 
After a hymn one of the older church 
members prayed. We again sang and 
then we had short testimonies and ex- 
hortations from one of the young women 


and from two of the men. They spoke 
very nicely regarding their former life, 
their change of heart and of their desire to 
be baptized into the church of Christ. 
They also warned their hearers to flee 
from the wrath to come. The three women 
then together followed Mr. Sjoblom into 
the lake and after them the young men, 
one by one. Our children, led by Miss 
Suman, sang a verse of a hymn after each 
baptism. After all were immersed I gave a 
short address and Vinda closed with prayer. 

When giving their experience before the 
church, two of those recently baptized 
dated the beginning of their new life from 
a former baptismal service. Another said 
that the lives of two of our members who 
live near her made her think of her own 
sins and led her to seek a Savior. One 
said that she was led to consider her life 
through a conversation she had with 
Vinda’s wife. One young man told how 
he was awakened by something that Mr. 
Milne had said about leprosy and sin. He 
heard that sin was worse than leprosy, and 
this word of his teacher found a place in 
his heart. He thought of his own sins and 
was very sorrv about them and was afraid 
that God would refuse him. At last he 
trusted in Jesus and found him able and 
willing to save. 

I enclose you a “snap-shot” of the scene 
on the beach. It was a solemn occasion to 
many, I am sure, for quite a number of the 
young people on the beach have already 
been to me stating their desire for bap- 
tism. Thirty-three in all have given in 
their names. Of these twenty-two are 
young women or girls, eight are young 
men and three are married persons. We 
expect to have another service ere I leave 
in March, as quite a number of the young 
women and girls have been professing 
christians, and have been attending Miss 
Lena’s class for such, for months already. 
One poor child who desires baptism is 
dying of sleeping sickness. She knows that 
she is dying, but though only a little one, 
she has long been looked on as one of 
God’s children. She was for a long time 
with Mr. and Mrs. Glenesk. 
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REV. SUMNER H. VINTON AND WIFE 


ig is now eight weeks since we arrived, 
but the warmth of the welcome ac- 
corded us is as fresh in mind as if we had 
landed yesterday. Missionaries at the 
wharf and Karen christians at the com- 
pound welcomed us back to Burma most 
heartily. At the compound it seemed as 
if there was a double welcome; not only 
from those now living, who expressed so 
much in happy looks, warm hand-shakes 
and earnest words, but from those of a 
former generation as well, for there was 
the Vinton Memorial, speaking of the 
love of the people of this mission for those 
who had gone before. As we saw the 
byilding for the first time, it seemed to 
bid us hearty welcome in the name of 
those others who have labored here and 
into whose labors we now enter. 
Naturally our first impressions were of 
what we may term the headquarters of 
the mission:—the compound in Rangoon 
where are the missionary’s home, the 
school with recitation building, church 
and dormitories. The one dominant im- 
pression made by these was that of stabil- 
ity and permanence. The work begun in 
secret and in great danger during the days 
before the English-Burmese war of 1852t 
was no ephemeral work. Foundations 
were laid deep and strong, and all plans 
made with the expectation that the work 
would endure. The projectors of Frank’s 
Chapel evidently took a long look into 
the future when they erected a buildingt 
so substantial that to-day, having served 
one generation, it still promises well for 
the future. The Vinton Memorial only 
deepens this impression of the permanency 


* The editor’s request was for an article telling ‘‘how 
things look on arrival in Burma .... . how things ap- 
pear to ‘American’ eyes.” The form of the request will 
account for the somewhat personal form of the article. 

t See ‘‘ The Vintons and the Karens,”’ pp. 82-104. 

tSee “ The Vintons and the Karens,”’ pp. 73-81, 113-116. 
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of the work here. The project of build- 
ing a Vinton Memorial was launched 
during Mr. Denchfield’s temporary man- 
agement of the mission in the absence of 
my mother just succeeding father’s death 
in 1887. The first estimates called for a 
building costing about $13,000, the gov- 
ernment of Burma paying about $3,000 
towards it. This estimate was greatly 
below the actual cost of the building as 
planned, and there have been many de- 
lays. The part of the building that shows 
at the right of the picture, containing 
seven commodious, well-lighted recita- 
tion-rooms, has been in use for the last 
five years. The large auditorium at the 
left is still incomplete, and the bell tower 
has not yet been started. So far $16,000 
have been spent on the building, and an- 
other $7,000 will be needed to complete it. 
All but $3,000 have come from the Karens 
themselves, and. there is no debt. We feel 
confident that the remaining amount will 
be forthcoming before long. When com- 
pleted, the building will be one of the 
finest in Burma. 

Our next questions were about the con- 
dition of the entire field. Of course the 
general statistics we knew already from 
reports and letters. We knew, too, the 
boundaries of the mission on a map. What 
we wanted, however, was to translate these 
facts from items on paper into our own 
experience. 

As a first step, we sought a map on a 
large scale that would show each Chris- 
tian village. This we had to make. It has 
been a matter involving much time and 
labor, but exceedingly helpful in gaining 
the end we desired. To transfer govern- 
ment sectional maps to a single sheet, and 
then to talk over each village and the way 
of reaching it as we plotted its position 
on the map, then to call in experienced 


men and locate the many heathen Karen 
villages,—this has been a missionary educa- 
tion in itself. 

In addition to map making we have 
made two trips into the jungle. These 
have been very short, but they have won- 
derfully supplemented what we learned in 
the making of the map; in fact, they have 
made real what the map had taught, and 
we find ourselves overwhelmed by the 
magnitude and extent of the work. The 
fact that there are 112 organized churches 
with nearly 7,500 members in this field 
meant more to us after we had plotted 
them all on the map; it means still more, 
however, now that we have visited a few 
of the churches and have tried to plan to 
reach the rest. We have known all along 
that the territory of this field was upwards 
of two hundred miles long in one direc- 
tion, but that means very much more to us 
now that we have gone in native carts and 
boats to some of the more distant vil- 
lages. Two miles on a Vermont stage 
road ‘means very much more than the 
same distance out Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, ot Broadway, New York! We 
realize this out here decidedly! 

The problem of systematic visitation of 
all the christian villages, say nothing yet 
of the heathen villages, seems almost a 
hopeless task. Repeatedly has this com- 
parison come to my mind. During the 
school year of 1898-99 I was engaged as 
one of the travelling secretaries of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. During a 
“travelling season” of eight months ninety 
or ninety-five colleges and seminaries were 
visited, two days being spent with each. 
If it took eight months’ steady travelling 
to visit ninety or ninety-five colleges in 
America where the most modern means of 
locomotion were available, how will it be 
possible for a missionary to visit sys- 
tematically all the churches in this field 
where the travelling season is four 
months, and the means of locomotion so 
slow and uncertain? I confess the prob- 
lem seems insoluble unless a small launch 
could be procured, which would lengthen 
the travelling season and enable us to do 
twice the work in half the time. 

Our two short trips to the jungle have 
shown us that our work is to be of two 
kinds: that which looks to holding the 
ground already gained, and that which 
has in view new conquests. 

Of course each church is fully organ- 
ized. Practically every pastor has had the 
benefit of the training of the Theological 
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Seminary at Insein. Twenty-two of them 
have been ordained. In most of our vil- 
lages there are schools of primary grade. 
In forty-five villages, Sunday-schools are 
maintained. One might think that with 
this start there would be little need of 
missionary supervision in order to hold 
the ground already gained. But we must 
remember that the christian education of 
very few of these people began “with their 
grandfathers”; their training in christian 
things is recent, and they are most won- 
derfully human. In our eagerness to 
show the success of foreign missions we 
must not represent the native christians as 
perfect. They are human and they have 
their failings. They are new to the work 
of oversight, and as new problems come 
up in their work, they are at loss how 
to act. They need the encouragement that 
careful visitation can give. We recognize 
at home the helpfulness of hearing a new 
voice and getting a new view-point. It is 
of even greater value here. There is need 
of visitation that the missionary may carry 
further the training of the native pastors 
by suggestions as to methods of work and 
guidance in the solution of hard prob- 
lems. The people are willing, but they 
need suggestion. They, too, like the dis- 
ciples of old, need to have some one bid 
them to lift up the eyes and behold the 
grain that is white unto harvest; they, too, 
need to have emphasized the words “Go, 
preach.” 

This leads me to speak of that part 
of our work which looks toward the gain- 
ing of new ground. It takes but a glance 
at the accompanying map to make it per- 
fectly plain that there is yet much new 
ground to be occupied for the Master. 
There are yet many heathen villages to be 
won for Christ, so many, in fact, that the 
only possible way of reaching them is for 
us to direct the native christians to do the 
work. With the present pressure of work 
in connection with the school and the 
oversight of the churches there is very 
little opportunity for us to do direct 
evangelistic work among the heathen, 
though our hearts prompt us strongly that 
way. So it happens that my first talks in 
Karen have been missionary talks, and my 
first sermon in Karen (preached seven 
weeks after landing) was a missionary ser- 
mon, urging the duty of personal efforts 
to evangelize the heathen near by. 

No special mention has yet been made 
of the town school, though this has been 
pressing itself on our attention ever since 
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we arrived. There can be absolutely no 
question of the need of such a school in 
this mission. The reasons for continuing 
it are the same as those that led to its 
formation when the mission was first 
started in 1852: the necessity of fitting na- 
tive christians to work among their own 
people. 

We have now in the school one hundred 
and thirty boys and fifty girls. Our teach- 
ing force numbers seven besides my 
brother, Mr. Herbert J. Vinton, who acts 
as assistant superintendent besides teach- 
ing five hours a day. There is need of 
constant supervision and the introduction 
of better methods of teaching. Normal 
education is still in its infancy in Burma, 
and we feel it in our school work. During 
the rainy season (May to October) our 
time will be given mainly to the school, 
and we look forward with pleasure to this, 
for we feel the importance of the school 
very keenly. If we are to hold our ground 
and make new conquests as well, trained 
workers will be of first importance. This 
applies much more widely than to the 
training of pastors alone. It means the 
training of teachers, deacons, and Sunday- 
school teachers as weil, for many of our 
scholars go back to their villages and be- 
come farmers. Their training in the town 
school, however, quite naturally fits them 
to take a more prominent part in the work 
than might otherwise have been possible. 
In this way the school exerts an important 
educative influence on the entire body of 
christians. 

It will be helpful if, in addition to the 
above general and personal observations, 
an outline statement of the work now actu- 
ally in progress be given. 

There are 112 churches and pastors. The 
membership of these churches is nearly 
7,500. There are 75 jungle day-schools 
and 42 jungle Sunday-schools. To “hold 
the fort” and make new gains Mr. Sea- 
grave has counted no sacrifice too great 
if it would help him reach the churches. 
To eke out the totally insufficient travel 
allowance of $100, made necessary by the 
general retrenchments of the last few years, 
he has himself rowed hundreds of miles 
in a thirteen-foot English boat, exposed 
to sun, mists, and rain, by day and by 
night. In this way much has been done, 
but at too great expense of time and 
strength, 

The Rev. T. Thanbyah, a Karen with 
full American college and seminary train- 
ing, is engaged as special itinerant preach- 
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er and evangelist, and his work is most 
satisfactory. 

A number of christian young men and 
women from our town school have been 
placed in heathen villages as school-teach- 


ers. The value of their work as an evan- 
gelizing agency cannot be overstated, as 
will be seen by citing a typical case. One 
of our girls went to a heathen village some 
miles from her home. No christians were 
there, but the people wished to have a 
school for their children. She had her 
home and board at the house of the village 
elder, opened the school and soon had 
from twenty to thirty children whom she 
taught reading and writing in their own 
language, and in Burmese, and arithmetic. 
The school was always opened by singing, 
reading of the Scripture and prayer, and 
the first: hour given to Bible lessons. 
Every Sunday the children gathered for 
Sunday-school, and many of the older 
people came and she would have a meet- 
ing for them, talking or preaching to the 
best of her ability. If any were sick, she 
would visit them and pray with them. She 
was very much respected and loved by 
the people, and in the course of the three 


. or four years she spent among them quite 


a number of her pupils and their friends 
became christians. Similar work has been 
done in many cases by young men and 
women from our town-school. A school 
is started, a chapel built, a few converts 
baptized, a church formed, and what was 
a heathen changed to a christian village. 

Throughout the year four Bible women 
are employed by the Karen women of the 
mission who are organized as auxiliary to 
the Karen Home Mission Society. Dur- 
ing the long vacation these are joined 
by from two to four young women from 
the Bible-school, and in this way many 
villages are reached. 

During the vacation, the Y. P. S. C. E. 
of the town-school send two of the stu- 
dents of the Theological Seminary to 
heathen villages to teach and preach. Last 
year a man was sent to the heathen vil- 
lage of Aw-t’ra. During his stay small- 
pox broke out in every one of the eleven 
houses of the village. Heroically he stayed 
at his post and nursed their sick. With 
his own hands he prepared food for the 
entire village. This was such tangible 
evidence of what the love of Christ will do. 
that now there are several awaiting bap- 
tism there, they want a school, and as 
soon as this young man graduates from 
the seminary they expect to call him to 


be their preacher and teacher. It unques- 
tionably means another church. 

At present, besides missionaries’ salaries 
and house rent, only $630 of American 
money reaches this field: $100 for jungle 
travel expenses, $280 for Thanbyah’s sal- 
ary, and $250 from the Woman’s Board 
for the school. Thus the Karen churches 
are self-supporting, as they always have 
been. They were organized on that basis 
at the first. Such chapels were built and 
such salaries offered as the newly formed 
church could afford without outside help. 
In time the stronger churches helped the 
weaker according to the principle that 
Paul gave us. This arrangement still con- 


tinues, and now, besides paying their own 


expenses, the churches of this field employ 
eight men within our own limits and send 
four men to Meinlongyi, across the Siam 
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border, far away from any white mission- 
ary. These four men volunteered for the 
work and their entire expenses are borne 
by the Karen Home Mission Society. As 
early as 1854 my grandfather organized 
this society, the ‘‘first one of its kind ever 
formed in Burma, and so far as we know, 
the first ever formed on heathen soil. The 
natives were already supporting their own 
pastors and schools; but this organization 
was intended for aggressive work among 
the heathen.” (The Vintons and the 
Karens, p. 113.) 

“How do things look on arrival in 
Burma?” Hopeful. Wonderful possibili- 
ties. No doubt many hindrances and dis- 
appointments will come. We expect them. 
But our faith is strong, and with earnest 
expectation we enter the work. 

“Brethren, pray for us.” 


The Assam Raptist Missionary Gonference 


REV. P. H. MOORE, NOWGONG, ASSAM 


“THE conference of the Baptist mission- 
aries’ in Assam was held in Gauhati, 
December 22 to 31, 1900. 

The end of the year 1900 found forty-two 
missionaries on the field; of these eighteen 
are men, seventeen are wives, and seven 
unmarried ladies, four are new mission- 
aries who just reached Assam this month, 
and three have just returned from fur- 
lough. Thirty-five of us met in the con- 
ference. Our sweetest music was the 
merry laughter and glad voices of a dozen 
happy children; only sometimes that 
music touched the minor chord; for some 
of the little ones were ill, and the thought 
of the early prospective parting from these 
sweet songsters was tugging like a leaden 
weight at the hearts of mothers and fa- 
thers, themselves none too strong to bear 
that cruel burden. 

The meeting is a great occasion for us 
in Assam. Most of us had not seen each 
other since a similar meeting held in 
Dibrugarh nearly two years ago; nor had 
we attended any other such meeting in all 
that time. Our most distant member trav- 
elled eighteen days with wife and two 
small children in order to be present with 
us; and he will have to go back to his 
field over that same long weary road. 
Some of the readers of the MAGAZINE 
doubtless thought it a long and tedious 
journey to cross the continent from Bos- 


ton to San Francisco to attend the anni- 
versary meetings there two years ago; and 
so it was. But you could travel in luxu- 
rious palace cars, reach San Francisco, 
attend the meetings and get nearly back to 
Boston while this missionary was thread- 
ing his way, first along a mountain bridle 
path, then by bullock cart, going at the 
rate of one and one-half to two miles an 
hour, and later on in a wearisome railway 
construction train, in order to meet with 
fellow workers in conference. 

Our conference preceded by 
months of prayer for God’s blessing to 
rest upon it. Both the attending and non- 
attending members and many praying 
hearts in the home land had united in 
these prayers; and when we met together 
we knew that God had heard and an- 
swered, and a great blessing was ours. 

I shall not weary you with an account of 
our program for each day. Suffice it to 
say that efficiency was the keyword of the 
whole week. Not that this word had been 
given us beforehand to guide us in our 
preparations for the meeting, but it 


seemed to be the supreme and common 
thought of all; and without any precon- 
certed action, this desire for efficiency for 
service seemed spontaneously to come to 
the front as the vital force, moulding all 
our activities, both in devotion and delib- 
eration. 


Under this controlling thought 
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was presented to us first in our worship 
the theme, “The Lord our Righteousness 
and Strength.” All through our delibera- 
tions that which overshadowed all else 
was the effort to secure the highest at- 


REV. M. C, MASON 
CHAIRMAN OF ASSAM COMMITTEE OF REFERENCE 


tainable degree of efficiency in the utiliza- 
tion of all our forces as a mission for 
Christ. With this end in view a Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws were adopted, and 
standing committees chosen, and their 
work defined. We are widely scattered in 
Assam, and it is difficult for us to be of 
much help to each other. But it is hoped 
that we are now in the way of more con- 
certed and effective action. 

Our deliberations were happily but 
briefly interrupted on Christmas day by 
services both morning and evening. In 
the morning we were led to think of the 
various classes and different motives of 
men who search for him that is born King 
of the Jews,—and not only King of the 
Jews, but rightful King of all men, even 
King of kings, the King eternal. The 
evening was devoted to a Christmas tree, 
and the attendant happiness of the children 
young and old. To many friends in the 
home land thanks are due for adding to 
the joy of that occasion. 

During the week we listened to reports 
from our several fields. In these reports, 
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while the hindrances and obstacles were 
not concealed, the preponderating note 
was that of victory. The Lord is doing 
great things for us, whereof we are glad. 
Look out for these reports, and also for 
statistics of progress in the published pam- 
phlets and in the annual reports in the 
July Macazine.- We sang, we prayed, we 
talked and planned. Two of our hymns 
were original compositions sent to us by 
Dr. Witter, who remembers the first one 
of this series of conferences of our mis- 
sionaries and who cannot refrain from pro- 
claiming his faith and hope for the re- 
demption of sin-enslaved Assam. 

We heard read letters from our absent 
members,—some of them now in America 
ih search of renewed health and vigor for 
more effective service, all expressing in 
one way and another the longing for the 
coming of the Kingdom and for an active 
part in the warfare with the enemy of our 
Lord. : 

‘The necrologist too had items for us; for 


REV. E. G, PHILLIPS 
SECRETARY OF ASSAM COMMITTEE OF REFERENCE 


our ranks had been broken since last we 
met in conference, and some of our 
brightest and bravest souls have been pro- 
moted. There were also services in the 
vernacular for the benefit of the native 
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christians of Gauhati who welcomed us as 
their fellow-laborers in the Lord. 

The interest.of our meetings culminated 
on Lord’s day, the last Sunday of the year 
and of the century, in services of deep in- 
terest and power. From Christ’s words, 
“I am the bread of life,” we received the 
message as to the source of all efficiency. 
Hunger and fatigue are the two sentinels 
who mark the limitations of human effort. 
Jesus said, I am the food to satisfy your 
hunger, and I will give you rest. The 
evening was devoted to a praise service, 
but the praise was not in the jubilant key. 
There was indeed heartfelt praise; but 
there was an undertone of seriousness that 
solemnized the exultation. Nearly one- 
third of our number have been directed by 
physicians’ certificates to take furlough 
and seek recuperated health before it is too 
late. Brethren at home, do you realize what 
that means? We here in Assam are not an 
army, but only a small advance guard. 
Will you make an honest effort to think 
what it means to have one-third of our 
number invalided home? How is work 
that is now just fairly under way, and 
which God is blessing and making fruitful 
through the labors of the missionaries, to 
be cared for during their absence? During 
the year 1900 one of our stations has been 
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left without its missionary. During the 
year 1901, two stations must be so left; 
and the only way to save a third station 
from a like fate is to add the care of it to 
the burden of a neighboring missionary, 
who not only has already. more work than 
he can attend to on his own field, but who 
has been medically advised to go on fur- 
lough-to avoid the danger of a breakdown 
that may permanently interfere with his 
usefulness. The missionaries of a fourth 
station have been told to plan for aban- 
doning it because the laborers are too few. 
These are a few of the things that it means 
to us here. Under such conditions, will 
you wonder that our praise service was 
fervent and subdued, rather than glad and 
exultant? We here have been praying and 
planning for efficiency for service. We 
wish we could take all our readers into our 
confidence and ask them how we are to go 
on aggressively with the work when one- 
third of our number are ordered home, 
and only half as many come out to re- 
inforce us. Our Captain is ordering us 
forward, and our sufficiency is in him. 
But you in the home land are coupled 
with us on the field for taking this land for 
the Christ of God, and we entreat you to 
share with us the efforts for efficiency in 
this work. 


(Missionary Refuaees in China 


[The accounts printed in various period- 
icals of the sufferings of missionaries in 
their flight from their stations in the in- 
terior of China are harrowing in the ex- 
treme. We select the following as a typical 
illustration. It is from a letter to the 
London Times from Rev. A. R. Saunders, 
describing the escape of himself and party 
from Pingyao to Han Kan.] 


OON after daylight on Sunday morn- 
ing we reached a village where we 
hired donkeys on which the ladies and 
children were to ride four miles, but when 
we had gone about half that distance we 
were met by a band of nearly two hundred 
men who had come out from the village 
just ahead of us, and who robbed us of 
all we had, donkeys, silver and goods, and 
taking even the clothes we were wearing. 
Most of us were left with only a pair of 
Chinese trousers on, the upper half of our 
bodies and our heads being entirely un- 
protected from the awful burning of a July 


sun. We trudged on as best we could, 
carrying the smaller children, the others 
walking, and all of us exposed to the full 
blaze of a semi-tropical sun, all that and 
the two following days, through village 
after village, where we were subjected to 
the cruelest treatment, till we reached the 
nearest city, Chang-tsi Hsien, forty miles 
from Lu-ch’eng Hsien, where we hoped to 
get official help and protection. Although 
we were now almost naked, without either 
shoes or stockings even, the people would 
not believe that we had no silver secreted 
about us, and we were beaten most un- 
mercifully in the hope that such treatmert 
would bring some confession as to where 
the silver was secreted. The people of one 
village would follow us to the boundary of 
the next, stoning us and throwing hard 
lumps of clay. and beating us on the back 
and head with sticks and bricks, and this 
was kept up almost incessantly from village 
to village for the whole of those three days. 
At one place Mr. E. J. Cooper was dragged 
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to the outside of the village by a rope and 
left by the roadside.as dead. If we sat 
down to rest a little while we were stoned 
and beaten all the more, and the only rest 
we got was under cover of darkness, when 
we retired to some lonely spot and slept 
on the hard ground under the open sky. 
Even then we were disturbed once at mid- 
night by a gang of men who came out 
from a village to seek us, and finding us 
asleep in an open field, compelled us to 
move on. The first two days we had noth- 
ing to eat, and no one would even give us 
water to drink, so we were compelled to 
drink of any water we came to, and some- 
times it was only a dirty, stagnant pool. 
Towards evening of the second day we 
were stoned into a large market town, 
and, sitting down by the side of the main 
street, we told the people that we could 
not go further till we had something to 
eat. They did their best to get us out of 
the village, but we refused to go, and at 
last they gave us some bread and water, 
and then escorted us safely out of the 
town. When we had gone about two 
miles, a man altogether unknown to us 
came up with us, and after some conversa- 
tion he took about three dozen hard boiled 
eggs out of a bag he carried and gave 
them to us; so, even at this unfriendly 
time in China God raised up friends to 
succor us. 

At the next city—Chang-tsi Hsien—the 
magistrate had evidently heard of us, for 
on arrival at dusk we were met outside 
the city by some of his underlings, who 
told us that we could not go into the 
city, but the magistrate would give us 
carts and would have us escorted to the 
boundary of his district. We told them 
that we could not go on till we had a few 
hours’ sleep and a little food. After a 
while they brought us some bread and 
water, and after partaking of this we went 
to sleep by the roadside near the city wall, 
but even there we were not free from 
molestation, stones being thrown at us 
from the top of the wall. About midnight 
the carts and our escort came and we were 
hurried on to the boundary of that district, 
from which place we had to walk to the 
next city—Kao-ping Hsien—fifteen miles 
further on. A little money was given us 
by the magistrate at Chang-tsi Hsien with 
which to buy food, but we had not gone 
more than a mile when we were robbed 
of it and were again without either food 
or money. Slowly we trudged on with 
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sore and weary feet for a day and a half 
through unfriendly villages, receiving the 
same treatment as before, till on Thurs- 
day, July 12, we reached Kao-ping Hsien. 
One night we took shelter in an unused 
house by the roadside, but we had just got 
settled in it when some men came with 
lanterns and said it was a pity that the 
children should remain all night without 
something to eat, and that they had come 
to take us to a place where we could get 
food and shelter. As we had eaten noth- 
ing all day we gladly followed the men, 
but when we got to the village we found 
the streets lined with people carrying lan- 
terns and torches, who had come out, even 
at that late hour, to glare at us, and we 
saw at once that there was no intention to 
give us either food or shelter. At first we 
suspected treachery, but they led us on 
right out of the other end of the village 
and sent us on the road again. We after- 
wards learned that, on the following day, 
they were to have a rain procession and 
did not want us to be passing through 
their village the same day lest we brought 
ill luck. At this stage of our journey we 
were again stripped of some of the few 
garments we had, and I was left on the 
road completely naked, but fortunately I 
was supplied with a garment at once. Mrs. 
E. J. Cooper’s death at a later date was 
largely due to the exposure caused by the 
loss of her upper garments at this time. 
We reached Kao-ping Hsien, north 
suburb, about noon, and being extremely 
hot we could walk no more on our blis- 
tered bare feet on the burning sand, so 
we lay down under a tree till it became 
cooler. About four P. M. we went to the 
Yamen courtyard. After explaining the 
object of our visit, we had a quantity of 
bread thrown down to us as we sat on 
the ground in the courtyard, a bucket of 
cold water was brought with which to 
quench our thirst. I insisted that we 
should be properly escorted to the next 
city, and not to the boundary of the dis- 
trict only, and this they promised to do, 
but, like most official promises in China, 
with no intention of carrying their prom- 
ise out. We were supplied with carts and 
hurried on the same night without any 
rest, and we were as before left by our 
escort at the boundary. It was then about 
10 P. M. of Thursday, ‘July 12, and we 
walked on to find a quiet spot to rest for 
the night. Early next morning Mr. 
Cooper and I went on to a village a mile 


distant to hire a cart on which Miss Rice, 
who could walk no further, and the chil- 
dren could ride. We had in our posses- 
sion 700 cash, equal to about 2s., and leav- 
ing 200 of these cash with Mr. Jennings, 
we took the remaining 500 to pay for the 
cart. Passing through the village to the 
further end, where the inn was. we were 
overtaken by some men, one of whom 
gave me a sharp blow with a stick and 
snatched the money from us; the others 
drove us on with sticks out of the village 
and separated us quite from the rest of 
the party. After we had left the party it 
began to rain, and Mr. Jennings, with the 
ladies, decided to move on to a little empty 
hut by the roadside, 50 yards distant, and 
there await our return with the cart. 
Misses Huston and Rice said they would 
go more slowly and join them as soon as 
possible. Just as the ladies had settled 
into this hut a number of men came up, 
and, beating them with sticks and whips, 
drove them on through the village in the 
direction we had gone, and they came up 
with us a few miles further on. Misses 
Huston and Rice were now left behind, 
and, it being impossible for us to go back 
to their help, we deemed it best to push 
on to Tseh-chow Fu, the nearest city, 
twenty mies off, and ask the official there 
to send a cart back for them. We learned 
afterwards, when Miss Huston rejoined 
our party in Honan, that Miss Rice was 
beaten to death by the roadside that day. 
Miss Huston also received very serious in- 
juries, which resulted in her death nearly 
a month later, just two days before we 
reached Hankow. They even ran a horse 
and cart over her to break her spine. 
We found in passing through Honan 
that it was our greatest protection from 
the wrath of the people to let them know 
that we were Protestants, and on arrival in 
Hankow we learned that the missionaries 
of the Canadian Presbyterian church, 
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driven from Honan earlier, had a similar 
experience. 

Now we had come to the Hupeh Prov- 
ince, ruled over by Chang-chih Tung, and 
we were treated well by all the officials, 
and instead of travelling as before, in 
carts, we had sedan chairs provided for us. 
We found, too, that the native christians 
were in favor with the officials, and the 
rest of our journey to Hankow was ac- 
complished in comparative comfort. We 
arrived at our mission house on Tuesday 
morning, August 14, in all forty-nine days 
since we left Ping-yao. 

In addition to Miss Rice, whose death 
I have already mentioned, four others of 
our party died on the way. Two of our 
own dear children died from fatigue and 
want, and were buried in Honan. Mrs. 
Cooper and Miss Huston died in Hupeh, 
after terrible sufferings, and their bodies 
were sent on to Hankow by the officials. 
Mr. Cooper’s baby died soon after arrival 
in Hankow from the effects of the journey. 

It is a wonder to all that any of us ever 
reached this place, but we know that our 
escape has been due to the marvellous 
power of God on our behalf in protecting 
us these many days when we were exposed 
to the sun without any covering whatever, 
so that there was not one case of sun- 
stroke among us, proving the promise, 
“The sun shall not smite thee by day.” 
Our way, too, was opened up sometimes 
in almost a miraculous manner, for all of 
which we give God the praise. 

We feel also that great credit is due 
to the Viceroy of Hupeh, Chang-chih 
Tung, who persistently telegraphed to the 
governor of Honan that safe conduct 
should be given to foreigners passing 
through that province, and we trust that 
his firm attitude on behalf of foreigners 
at this time will not be forgotten by the 
Powers when the China question is being 
settled. 


Light for the Philippines 


REV. ERIC LUND, ILOILO, P. I. 


[The Missionary Union has sent a fine 
printing outfit to Mr. Lund and the fol- 
lowing letter shows how much it was 
needed. The Union has also appropriated 
$1,000 for printing an edition of the New 
Testament in Visayan.] 


BakoLop, Necros Istanp, P. I., 
January 10, 1901. 
Kindly give my hearty thanks to all who 
were engaged in procuring such a fine 
printing outfit for us. With such a ma- 
chine, etc., I am sure we shall soon be able 
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to do the best printing ever done in the 
Visayas. It is just what we need, and 
thanks to the Lord for all his goodness. 
I am very anxious to get all the outfit 
here at the earliest date possible. Just 
now is the time we ought to have some 
60,000 good tracts printed in the Visayan 
language. Some days ago there were six 
or seven priests in jail as insurgents on the 
Panay Island; others have lost their life 
as such, and consequently many parishes 
are in an abandoned state. Such is the 
case in several towns of this island. So 
now is the time for us to pour in among 
the people good reading, the true gospel. 
Rome will not allow things to remain as 
they are now. Before the end of this year 
our present chance might be gone. An 
English colporter came here some weeks 
ago bringing with him the whole edition, 
3,000 copies of our Visayan version of the 
gospel of Mark. In less than a week he 
had sold 1,000 copies; and in a few weeks 
the whole edition. This proves how ready 
people are to read what we give them. 
But how can we get things printed? 
There were two poor printing presses in 
Iloilo when we arrived: one in the hands 
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of Spanish priests, the other at the mercy 
of the insurgents. Some of our friends 
were going to start a printing business. 
After five months waiting we were able to 
start our Heraldo, but the November num- 
ber was finished in December, and that for 
December is not yet finished this roth day 
of January. Months and months ago I 
sent our version of the gospels to Rev. 
Goodrich, agent of the American Bible 
Society to print in Manila, and as yet I 
have not had a single proof from him. 
This is bothering, specially when we need 
Visayan publications most. We shall be 
happy indeed when we get our own press; 
and small though it be, it will certainly be 
a mighty power in this mission. So assure 
our friends that they have given their time 
and money to a most worthy cause. 

The natives surprised us on Christmas 
day morning with a most splendid decora- 
tion of the chapel at Jaro. On New Year's 
dav the decoration was yet more artistic. 
All this was done by the poor despised 
class who are looked upon as cows by the 
educated Filipino, who is too proud to 
enter the chapel. 

Mr. Briggs is learning Visayan rapidly. 
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]X the God whom Christianity knows 
and proclaims, religion and ethics both 
find their utmost satisfaction. In _ this 
strength and glory Christianity is unique. 
The object of worship and the standard 
of character and conduct are one and the 
same. There is but one object of worship, 
—God; and there is but one standard of 
character,—God. He whom we adore is 
the one whom we imitate, and we do both 
for one reason, because we know that he 
is worthy both of imitation and of wor- 
ship. Hence in Christianity, when it is 
rightly discerned, these two parts of 
human nature, the religious and the ethi- 
cal, need never come into any conflict, or 
fall apart so as to seek satisfaction sepa- 
rately. Other religions have not attained 
to this. They have worshipped their gods, 
from a variety of motives, but have not 
had in their gods any sufficient and satis- 
factory standard of character. They could 
seek their favor and help, but could not 
imitate their conduct. Hence for ethics 
men have been compelled to turn to phi- 
losophy. 


Not having deities good enough 
to serve for example and inspiration in 
goodness, they have had to think their 
moral questions out for themselves, and be 
content with such moral foundations as 
human relations might afford. It is both 
legitimate and necessary to think these 
questions out, and human relations do con- 
stitute a true source of knowledge in 
ethics; but there is something lacking 
when religion does not come with power 
to the support of the ethical nature of 
man, Christianity worships its God be- 
cause he is so good. It is just because he 
is so worthy of imitation that he is worthy 
of adoration. The one Being satisfies both 
demands of the soul, and satisfies them in 
the highest degree. He who knows the 
God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ 
can always rejoice and rest in his God. 
Both as a moral being and as a worship- 
per he can say without reserve, that 
knowledge of his God affords him honest 
satisfaction and perfect rest—From “A 
Study of Christian Missions,” by Rev. W. 
N. Crarke, D. D. 
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THE MEETING OF FEBRUARY I8, IQ0I. NINE MEMBERS PRESENT. 


In the absence of the Recording Secretary, Ray Greene Huling was elected Secre- 
tary pro tent. 

The Corresponding Secretaries and the Chairman of the Executive Commitee were 
appointed a committee on publications of the Missionary Union. 

A communication was received from Rev. Edmund F. Merriam, in which he offered 
his resignation as Editorial Secretary of the Union and Recording Secretary of the 
Executive Committee, to take efiect March 31, 1901. The resignation was accepted, and 
Rev. N. E. Wood, D. D., was requested to prepare for the records a minute expressive 
of the appreciation of the services of Mr. Merriam. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to consider the filling of the vacancy occasioned by the above resignation. 

The question of making the appropriations for the last half of the year, payable to 
October, on the basis of a fifteen per cent reduction, was referred to the Schedule 
Committee. 

Rev. P. H. Moore of Assam was granted a furlough, and Rev. J. M. Carvell was 
authorized to remove to Nowgong, in order to care for Mr. Moore’s work. Dr. Riven- 
burg was temporarily assigned to Impur, Assam, and Rev. Swanson was requested to 
lock after Rev. C. E. Petrick’s work at Sibsagor. Rev. M. C. Mason of Tura, Assam, 
was asked to have charge of the treasury during the absence of Mr. Moore. 


MEETING OF FEBRUARY 25, 1901. ELEVEN MEMBERS PRESENT. 


A memorial addressed to the President of the United States was presented and 
adopted, protesting against the reported action of the Taft Commission in the Philippine 
lslands, by which public school property may be used by religious teachers for the 
inculcation of their distinctive doctrines and practices. 

Mr. J. L. Snyder was appointed superintendent of the Press at Rangoon. 


After the report of the sub-committee, appointed at the last meeting, it was voted 
that appropriations for the last half of the year be made upon the basis of the reduction 
of fifteen per cent upon miscellaneous appropriations for work upon the field, it being 
understood that exceptions would be made in certain important cases noted by the 
committee. 


MEETING OF MARCI II, 1901. TEN MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ashmore and Dr. and Mrs. Partridge were authorized to return to 
China, 

The following minute with reference to Rev. Wm. Ashmore, D. D., was reported 
by Dr. Bullen and unanimously adopted: 

“As the time is drawing near when Dr. Ashmore feels it necessary to return to China, 
the Executive Committee deem it timely to put on record the high regard in which 
they have ever held Dr. Ashmore personally, and their warm appreciation of the distin- 
guished services he has rendered for over half a century, not only to the cause in China, 
but also among the churches, part of the time as a Corresponding Secretary in this 
country. At the time Dr. Ashmore entered China there were only a few hundred con- 
verts to Christianity; and only five treaty ports were opened to foreigners. He has 
been a prominent participant in the great work whereby more than 100,000 Chinese 
gathered into christian churches and whereby the whole empire, despite the repeated 
disturbances, step by step has emerged from its old exclusiveness and into a larger re- 
ception of Western and christian influence. 

“In connection with Dr. Ashmore’s proposed return to China, the committee desire 
at this time formally to invite him, at as early a date as possible, to return to Amer- 
ica with a view to devoting the remainder of his days to such forms of service as he 
preéminently can render among the churches, where he is everywhere so reverenced, 
and where his testimony concerning the efficacy of the grace of God among the hea- 
then is so weighty and convincing. Efficient and conspicuous as Dr. Ashmore’s work 
on the foreign field has ever been, it is nevertheless our belief that now a still more 
unique and eminent service is possible to Dr. Ashmore here in the home land. His 
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long experience, his grasp on the missionary relationships of Christendom, and his 
practical sagacity peculiarly qualify him for impressing the churches with their supreme 
missionary task and privilege, and thus uplifting and blessing our entire American 
Christianity. 

“In order to render this proposal as acceptable to Dr. Ashmore as possible at his time 
of life, the committee will willingly leave hin free, upon his return to this country, to 
undertake such forms and degrees of service as his own preferences and the limits of his 
strength will permit. He shall be free to make his own appointments, to utilize his 
time in making addresses, writing articles for the press, or such kindred forms oi ser- 
vice as he may deem fitting, im harmony and consultation with the general policy oi the 
home department of our work. 

“It is earnestly hoped that Dr. Ashmore will see his way to enter within a few 
months at the longest upon the proposed line of service, and it is believed that this pro- 
posal will meet with the universal approval of the constituents of the Missionary Union 
throughout the land. Moreover, we are confident that the service will be highly fruit- 
ful in the development of efficient missionary workers, as well as in the increase oi 
funds, and will thus make possible a more rapid extension of the work to which Dr. 
Ashmore’s long and eventful life has been so arduously devoted.” 

Rev. C. B. Wasson, M. D., was appointed a missionary of the Union. 


Rev. Wheeler Boggess was authorized to return to South India; and Rev. W. F. 
Beaman and Rev. Robt. Wellwood to Western China at the earliest opportunity. 


MEETING OF MARCH 25, I90I. TWELVE MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Committee requested the Foreign Secretary to consider the matter of arranging for 
his visit to the various missions of the Union at the earliest practicable time. 

The Auditing Committee reported that, after examination, they found the books of 
the Treasurer correct for the half year ending February 28. 

Rev. A. J. Tuttle, pastor at Washington Court House, Ohio, was appointed a 
missionary of the Union. 

Mr. Lund in the Philippines was authorized to proceed with the publication of the 
New Testament in Visayan. 


Rev. W. K. McKibben presented his resignation as a missionary of the Union. 


MEETING OF APRIL 8, 1901. TEN MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Upon recommendation of the Lott Carey Convention of Negro Baptists, the appoint- 
ment of Rev. C. C. Boone as a missionary to Africa was confirmed. This is the first 
appointment under the terms of coOperation entered into by the Missionary Union and 
the said Convention. 

The recommendation of the Reference Committee in Assam that the work of the 
Arthington Aborigines Mission at Ledo be carried on for a year, was adopted. The 
expense involved is to be borne by that mission. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or over- 
work of mind or body, take half a 
teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in half a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


Studies in Missions 

Containing the full text of the readings in the 

CONQUEST MISSIONARY COURSE, 
with references to helpful literature. 


“Your Studies in Missions for the Conquest Mis- 
sionary Course are very judicious and inspiring. The 
education of our oung people is the best feature of our 

resent church life.” —A ugustus H. Strong, 

ochester Theological Seminary. 

“The ladies of the Missionary Societies in this 
Church began using the Conquest Missionary Course 
last fall in their meetings, which have since increased © 
in interest and in attendance.”—A ddison Moore, Pas- 
tor First Baptist Church, New Haven, Conn. 

“‘I regard your Studies in Missions as one of the 
most important features of your work.”—R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, New York. 

“T think your “na ~ of Missionary Studies for the 
year admirable.”— Ss. 2 
American Baptist Union, Boston, Mass. 


Issued monthly, beginning with October, 1899. 
25 CENTS PER YEAR 


(12 numbers.) In orders of 10 or more to one 
address, 23¢c. each per month; 20c. per year. 


Send 3 cents for a copy for examination. 
BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION 
OF AMERICA, 324 Dearborn St., CHIcago. 


An ATTRACTIVE New CoLtectinc Box 
is now ready for use in churches, young 
people’s ‘societies and Sunday-schools, 
and may be had free on application at the 
Rooms. Accompanying the box is a let- 
ter containing messages from the Home 
Secretary and our workers at the front. 
Address “Literature,” A. B. M. Union, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN a church spends more on its choir 
than for foreign missions this may be 
denominated refined selfishness. 


Givinc is a habit to be acquired, a 
grace to be cultivated, an attainment to 
be reached by growth. — 


PERSONAL obligation must everywhere 
be recognized and acted upon. The 
question for each disciple is not what the 
church as a whole is doing, but what am / 
doing?—The Missionary Intelligencer. 


THERE is no question as to whether or 
not missions are binding upon Christians. 
Missionary work is not a matter of choice, 
but of obligation. Indeed, it is as much an 
obligation as baptism or the Lord’s Sup- 
per.—The Intelligencer. 


BOOK NOTICE 


History OF THE SWEDISH BAPTISTS IN 
SwEDEN AND AMERICA. By Capt. G. W. 
Schroeder, 393% 14th Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Price $1. To ministers, 75 cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


The following is a list of churches in 
which there are clubs for the M1ssIoNARY 
MaGazIneE exceeding fifty in number: 
Cambridge, Mass., First ch............ 82 

Rev. H. C. Applegarth, D. D., Pastor. 

Rev. L. C. Barnes, D. D., Pastor. 


Rev. H. M. King, D. D., Pastor. 
Rev. A. W. Bourn, Pastor. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Trinity ch........... 57 
Rev. H. Brotherton, Pastor. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Euclid Ave. ch....... 51 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..............- — 
Rev. W. B. Riley, Pastor. 

Rev. D. D. Odell, D. D., Pastor. 
San Diego, Cal. ....... uitianmcnaideealattice 51 
5! 


Rev. S. J. Arthur, Pastor. 
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ARE YOU MAKING YOUR WILL? 


Every person having any property should make a will while in sound health of mind 
and ws Many Christians every year are providing in their wills for additions to the 

rmanent funds of the Union as well as gifts directly for carrying on missionary work. 
This is an object which no Christian of wealth should fail to remember. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


T also give and begneneh to the AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION dollars, for the purposes 

of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor [or executors] to 

pay said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt therefor within months after my 
ecease. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


T also give, bequeath, and devise tothe AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION one certain lot of land, 
with the buildings thereon standing [herein describe the — with exactness and particularity] to 
be held and possessed by said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in 
the Act of Incorporation. 


AN INVESTMENT AND AN INCOME. 


Owing to the great number of difficulties which have arisen in the courts over the settlement of estates 
and to the efforts which have been made to defeat the wishes of testators in their ny large numbers 
of persons are giving their funds directly into the hands of the society, and receiving its bond for the 
= ome of interest during their lives if they need it. These bonds are an unquestioned security. They 

1 never be defaulted as long as the Baptist denomination exists. There is no safer form of investment 
in the world. If the United States Government is destroyed, and the bonds of the United States become 
worthless, still the Baptist denomination will go on, and the obligations of the great missionary society 
will stand secure, and every bond be paid to the last cent of obligation. This method of investment offers 
to those who wish their money to go ultimately to the missionary work the best possible form of securing 
an income from their property during their lives, and saves them all care and trouble of re-investment, 
and all fears regarding the settlement of their estates. For full information regarding Wills, Bequests 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION, 
: TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASs. 


Emerican Baptist 
RUSSELL; CONWEIT'S SEIMONS | Union 


As Delivered at 
The Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, 


The Tempic Review, | ANd its Missions 


Tue Baptist TEMPLE, 
Philadelphia. With Ninety Illustrations 


By REV. EDMUND F. MERRIAM 


This volume gives a complete outline 
IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS history of the Baptist missionary work in 

Burma, Assam, India, China, Japan, Africa, 
PLEASE SAY THAT YOU SAW 


and Europe, with a sketch of the home 
THE history of the Missionary Union. Illus- 


trated with numerous maps and cuts. 
Baptist Missionary Magazine Price, 75 cents in cloth, 50 cents in paper 
covers, postpaid. Address 


Baptist Missionary Magazine 
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